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The House of Martha at Bethany By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.60 
This book pictures the life of the first 

Christians. The outline is drawn from 

first-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
A study in the relation of Religion 

and Science by a distinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F.J. Kinsman. $2.35 
In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 


interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
By Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 
This is an account of the author’s 

religious wanderings ard reconciliation 

to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 
True reports of events that leads vari- 

ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.I.A. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 


By P. W. Joyce, 
$2.50 


An eighteenth century tale of the. 


Prince of Wales, afterward King George 
the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 

artistic genius is well displayed in the 

hero. 


> Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and wil! be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


A Tale of the 
$2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
French Revolution. 


$2.60 
$2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 
From an artistic standpoint it satis- 


fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
Pr. Hin, S.J; $2.15 
This is a popular vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. $2.10 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 
mony and practice briefly explained. 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 
A book for those who wish to serve 

God. Scrupulous souls’ will find guid. 

ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. 
Pére Blot, S.J. 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts, 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. Robert 
W. Brown, M.A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and print- 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc. 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By ei J pa 
Regis Canevin. 


Explains the seasons, days, me. ee 
fasts of the Church year. Should be read 
by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord,S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


By Rev. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O0.S.B Leatherette, $0.85 


This sudemtons Missal for the Sun- 
days and principal Feasts of the year 
is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 


A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
Cake $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling . .. 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 











The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 
seeking candidates. 


Young men, from the age of 
16 to 87, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 
please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Morris in the Jersey Observer 


UUAIAUOUUUVOAUOUYOUUTUUNEULUCUUEN AU 


Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., Prefect Apostolic of the Passionist Missions 

in China. The letter described the dire conditions of the poor in the 

missions and begged help for the famine-stricken. In answer to it, some of 
our readers sent us generous donations, for which we here thank them. But others 
who could help have failed to do so, due, we are sure, not to any lack of charity but 
to an oversight. Show your gratitude to God for the full meal you are eating by 
giving something to the famine-stricken who are grateful for a handful of rice. 


Jot NardhTiveclt Of 


AMUN 


ui 
DUE 


QC): THIS page in our April issue we printed a letter from the Right Reverend 
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Current ¢Fact and Comment 





Roman Gatholic Emancipation: 1829-1929 


N MoNnpay, April 13, 1829, the Prime Minister, 

the Duke of Wellington, entered Windsor 

Castle, carrying the Roman Catholic Emanci- 

pation Bill which had passed the House of 
Lords on the previous Friday by a majority of one hun- 
dred and four votes. In order to become law, all the 
Bill needed was the signature of the king. Almost 
frantic in his hatred of the Bill and half hysterical at his 
inability to prevent it, he signed it at last with his head 
averted and then flung the pen he had used on the floor. 
That signature put the end to a long history of crime, 
persecution and sacrilege—the history of the Penal Laws 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Catholic Emancipation 
became a reality on April 24, 1829. 

Charles Butler, the first Catholic to be called to the 
Bar after the Catholic Relief Act of 1791, and the first 
to be appointed King’s Counsel after Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had been granted, grouped these Penal Laws under 
five heads: 

1. Those which subjected Catholics to penalties and 
punishments for practicing their religious worship. 

2. Those which punished them for not conforming 
to the religious practices of the English Church by law 
established. 

3. Those regulating the penalties or disabilities in- 
flicted for not taking the Oath of Supremacy, that is, 
for failure to swear to belief in the English Sovereign 
as head of Christ’s Church. 

4. Penalties inflicted on Catholics for not receiving 
the Lord’s Supper in the Established Church. 

5. Special statutes affecting the possessors of landed 
property. 

In this centenary year of Catholic Emancipation it is 
only fitting that we mention some of the men who carried 


on the long fight that ended in obtaining for Catholics 
the exercise of their religious and civic rights. These 
brief sketches are taken from The Universe (London) : 

DANIEL O’CONNELL (1775-1852) succeeded 
John Keogh as leader of the Irish Catholics, and revived 
the agitation in 1812, as one of the first Catholic bar- 
risters. Dublin Castle succeeded in suppressing his ac- 
tivities until in 1823 he launched the Catholic Association 
on the basis of enrolling the entire democracy. His 
genius as a popular leader and his methods of consti- 
tutional agitation without violence won the Emancipation 
Act of 1829, and set an example of peaceful agitation 
instead of revolution to all the modetn democracies. 

CHARLES BUTLER (1750-1832), nephew of Alban 
Butler, became the leading conveyancer of his time, and 
devoted his life to emancipating the English Catholics. 
As secretary to the Catholic Committee and Catholic 
Board, he conducted all their negotiations with poli- 
ticians and lawyers. Lord Eldon’s admiration for his 
abilities and character led to his being the first Catholic 
barrister under the Relief Act of 1791; and in his ex- 
treme old age, after O’Connell’s Act of 1829, he received 
George IV’s personal congratulations on becoming the 
first Catholic K.C. 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT (1770-1844), a young 
squire, was inspired with Radical views by the French 
Revolution when he lived in Paris. After Fox’s death, 
he became the principal Radical leader, and took a lead- 
ing part in many of the Catholic debates. 

EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797), son of a Protes- 
tant father and Catholic mother, was the earliest cham- 
pion of Catholic Emancipation. Driven from his seat in 
Bristol for his Catholic sympathies, he was constantly 
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denounced as a Jesuit in disguise. During the French 
Revolution his enormous influence was devoted to plead- 
ing for Catholic Emancipation while denouncing the 
atheist regicides. 

GEORGE CANNING (1770-1827), as a brilliant 
young Tory, conceived the ambition of carrying Catho- 
lic Emancipation as a Tory measure. He refused to take 
office except on condition of leaving the Catholic ques- 
tion for free discussion. He supported many attempts 
to carry Catholic resolutions and Bills, but died soon 
after becoming Prime Minister, while his hands were 
still tied. 

WILLIAM COBBETT (1763-1835), the most popu- 
lar pamphleteer of his day, championed Catholic rights 
on general principles. His discovery of Lingard’s His- 
tory inspired him to write his History of the English 
Reformation, to show what the people of England had 
lost by the suppression of the monasteries. 

DR. CURRY (1710-1780), qualified as a doctor in 
France and, returning to practice in Dublin, devoted 
himself to raising the condition of the Irish Catholics. 
His Review of the Civil Wars was the first attempt to 
counter the prevalent abuse of the Catholics. With 
Thomas Wyse and Charles O’Conor, he founded the first 
Irish Catholic Association. 

BISHOP DOYLE (1786-1832), as the youngest of 
the Irish Bishops, expressed the new spirit of an edu- 
cated and liberated generation by his vigorous contro- 
versial writings. He joined O’Connell’s Catholic Asso- 
ciation in 1823 and was the chief agent in encouraging 
the Irish clergy to assist in organizing it. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX (1769-1806), was the first 
Radical leader who demanded Catholic Emancipation as 
a question of elementary justice. His intervention de- 
feated the most obnoxious restrictions in the Relief Act 
of 1791. When ‘Pitt abandoned the Catholics, Fox pre- 
sented their petition, but he died before obtaining power 
to help them. 


LORD FITZWILLIAM (1784-1822), a Whig leader 
and prominent advocate of Catholic Emancipation, was 
appointed Irish Viceroy by Pitt in 1795. He gave per- 
mission to Grattan to introduce his Emancipation Bill 
backed by half-a-million signatures, which the Irish 
Parliament was ready to pass. But he was immediately 
recalled by Pitt on the pretext that he had exceeded his 
powers. 

MRS. FITZHERBERT (1756-1837), as a devout 
young Catholic widow, accidentally met the Prince of 
Wales, who proposed to her insistently and, after at- 
tempts at suicide, forced her to marry him in 1785. 
With one brief interruption he lived with her openly as 
his wife until 1811. Her influence brought many Eng- 
lish Catholic families into close relations with the Court, 
besides fostering the Prince’s determination as a young 
man—which he repudiated afterwards—to emancipate 
the Catholics. 

GEORGE III (1739-1820), showed his friendliness 
towards the Catholics by staying with Lord Petre and 


Mr. Weld after the Gordon Riots, and by helping the 
appeals for Catholic refugees from the French Revolu- 
tion. But his bigoted resistance forced Pitt to resign 
after proposing Catholic Emancipation in 1801. 

GEORGE IV (1762-1830), as the brilliant young 
Prince of Wales, fell in love with the Catholic Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and married her secretly. For years his 
close relations with English Catholics and his alliance 
with Fox encouraged hopes that as king he would im- 
mediately grant Emancipation. But fear of unpopularity, 
and senile decay, made him oppose the Catholic cause 
relentlessly after he became Regent. 

HENRY GRATTAN (1746-1820), leader of the 
Reform party in the Irish Parliament, but never a 
Minister, vainly demanded abolition of the penal laws 
after Legislative Independence was won in 1782. He 
supported the various Irish Relief Acts, and had per- 
suaded the Irish Parliament to admit Catholics in 1795 
when Pitt intervened. After the Union, he became the 
chief advocate in London of Catholic rights, and carried 
his Emancipation Bill in 1813 through its second reading. 

DR. HUSSEY (1741-1803), as chaplain to the Span- 
ish Embassy in London, obtained great influence, and 
assisted both the English and Irish Committees. Pitt 
persuaded him to become the first President of May- 
nooth, and as Edmund Burke’s intimate friend he did 
much to expose the ill-treatment of Catholic soldiers and 
to obtain their right to religious worship. 


JOHN KEOGH (1740-1817), a self-made Dublin 
draper, became the leader of the Irish Catholic Commit- 
tee during the French Revolution. He organized the 
National Convention of Catholic delegates in 1792, and 
presented to George III personally their petition against 
the Irish Parliament for Emancipation, which resulted 
in the Relief Act of 1793, abolishing the penal code. 

BISHOP MILNER (1752-1826), as a priest at Win- 
chester, became the chief opponent of compromises in- 
volving restrictions upon Catholicism which the Catholic 
Committee had sanctioned. He succeeded in improving 
the Relief (Act of 1791, and in 1813 successfully led the 
attack on the proposal to grant a Government veto on 
the appointment of Bishops. 


THOMAS MOORE (1729-1852), did much to break 
down anti-Irish and anti-Catholic prejudice by the im- 
mense popularity of his Irish ballads and songs. He 
used his great social influence generously to promote 
Catholic Emancipation, and his personal intervention 
kept The Times favorable to Emancipation in spite of its 
strong personal dislike for O’Connell. 


ARCHBISHOP MURRAY (1768-1852) became Co- 
adjutor to Archbishop Troy of Dublin in 1812 and 
soon afterwards was sent to Rome to assist Bishop Mil- 
ner in his efforts to obtain a denunciation of the Veto 
proposals from Pius VII. As Archbishop of Dublin for 
nearly forty years he led a great religious revival in 
Ireland; and, while abstaining from any direct part in 
politics, his general support of O’Connell strengthened 
the religious character of the Catholic agitation. 
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THE O’GORMAN MAHON (1799-1871), as an 
impetuous young Catholic landlord, proposed O’Connell 
for the Clare election, and was the chief local organizer 
of his triumph. A swash-buckling duellist and advent- 
urer, he represented the self-confidence and courage of 
the new generation, although his Catholicism was more 
political than orthodox. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850), arrived as Irish 
Secretary when O’Connell was arousing the Catholic 
agitation in 1813, and succeeded in suppressing it. He 
remained the chief opponent of Catholic rights in the 
Commons against O’Connell’s Catholic Association. 
Wellington’s acceptance of defeat after the Clare elec- 
tion compelled him to sponsor the Emancipation Act of 
1829, which he had been previously pledged to resist. 


SIR HENRY PARNELL (1776-1842), son of the 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, became O’Connell’s 
principal supporter at Westminster in resisting the Veto 
and other compromising conditions. An intimate friend 
of Bishop Doyle, he gave great assistance in the Emanci- 
pation debates of 1825, and helped to obtain chaplains 
for the convicts in Australia. 


LORD PETRE (1742-1801), the principal figure in 
the English Catholic Committee, was the first Catholic 
to entertain George III at his home. By combining many 
demonstrations of loyalty with an active negotiation for 
Catholic reliefs, he did much to secure the Catholic Re- 
lief Acts of 1778 and 1791. 


WILLIAM PITT (1759-1806), as a young statesman 
realized the necessity for Catholic Emancipation. He 
assisted the Relief Act of 1791 and compelled the Irish 
Parliament to grant the Catholic demands in 1793. After 
carrying the Act of Union, he proposed to admit Catho- 
lics to Parliament, but was forced to resign. Returning 
to power in 1805, he opposed the Catholic petition be- 
cause of the king’s attitude. 


MGR. QUARANTOTTI was the official left in 
charge of the Holy See by ‘Pius VII during his imprison- 
ment at Fontainebleau. The Veto question was referred 
to him by the English Catholic Committee after the col- 
lapse of Grattan’s Emancipation Bill in 1813, when 
Bishop Milner accused them of heretical principles. 
Mgr. Quarantotti issued a Rescript to say that the Bill 
ought to be accepted with gratitude. But Pius VII, on 
his return from captivity soon afterwards, repudiated the 
Rescript. 


RICHARD LALOR SHIEL (1791-1851) became 
Daniel O’Connell’s principal lieutenant on leaving Dublin 
University. They separated on the Veto controversy, 
but Shiel assisted O’Connell in founding the Catholic 
Association in 1823, and his ingenuity and political in- 
stinct devised many of its most successful activities. 


THEOBALD WOLFE TONE (1763-1798), a 
young Protestant barrister, was appointed to succeed 
Richard Burke as agent for the Irish Catholics. He 
assisted John Keogh in organizing the Catholic Conven- 
tion which produced the Relief Act of 1793. His re- 
publican and anti-clerical sympathies made him regard 


the Catholic agitation as the prelude to a revolution 
which he attempted unsuccessfully to accomplish in 1798. 

THOMAS WELD (1750-1810), as owner of Lul- 
worth Castle and an intimate friend of Bishop Milner, 
led the lay opposition in England to the Veto, and re- 
pudiated the Catholic Committee. His great piety and 
generosity made him the chief supporter of Catholic 
refugees from France during the Revolution. He 
founded a Trappist monastery at Lulworth, and gave 
Stonyhurst to the Jesuits. 


* * * * * 


EFORE Emancipation English and Irish Catholics 
had been very much of a body within the nation, © 
as men usually will be united and fight together under 
the pressure of a common grievance. The removal of 
the grievance broke up the solidarity of the group as 
an effective political force. It must be remembered that 
this group was almost exclusively composed of laymen. 
They then made themselves heard. Today there is not 
in England, as there is not in America, a self-conscious 
body of Catholic laymen working for the political rights 
of their co-religionists. Nor is there any need of such 
a body. But there is pressing need of a very determined 
and self-conscious body of laymen who will uphold in 
no uncertain terms the fundamental principles of Catho- 
lic morality. The words of Father Ronald Knox are 
just as applicable to America as they are to England: 
“More and more we are becoming isolated; more and 
more we Catholics find ourselves left alone to fight the 
elementary battles of civilization. Already there is an 
alarming weakness of front among the non-Catholic 
bodies over the sanctity of marriage and of family life. 
Easier divorce, and still more unsavory experiments in 
the supposed interests of ‘Eugenics’ figure already or 
will figure before long in the program of otherwise re- 
spectable candidates for public office. 


“The thunders of our pulpits have no reverberations 
at all outside our own immediate congregations ; ‘what 
the priests say’ interests nobody. The only contribution 
we can make to the salvation of English society is an 
agitation conducted in the name of common morality by 
decent Catholic layfolk. But where is the apparatus, and 
where is the focus, for such an agitation? I know that 
efforts are being made in this direction, but they are 
partial and sporadic. We do not want a Catholic Parlia- 
mentary party; but when are we going to have a solid 
block of electors who will make it their business to pro- 
tect Catholic interests? 


“TI have set out to be the skeleton at the feast; and it 
is not easy to keep up the pessimistic note when the 
Emancipation centenary is the matter of your medita- 
tions ; cheerfulness will keep on coming in. But I think 
we should do ill to overlook the warnings of the present 
occasion ; and I would sum them up in brief by putting 
a single question. We were a united body when Eng- 
land emancipated the Catholic Church; are we a united 
body, now that it is the turn of the Catholic Church to 
emancipate England ?” 





Gategorica: 


On Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep sy N. M. Law 


A MARTYRED MOTHER SPEAKS 


© MucH is said by the zealous advocates of Birth 
Control, in many instances childless wives with 
nothing else to occupy them, who speak in 
season and out of season about the terrible 
consequences of having too many children (which gen- 
erally means over two, or at most three), that it is a 
distinct relief to hear a mother of ten children express 
herself on the subject. The surprising thing about her 
confession is that she is conscious of having done noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. Rather she has gained much of 
happiness by the experiment. Mrs. Marjorie Wells’ 


testimony in the North American Review comes to us 
like a healthy breeze from the hills. 


I suppose I am old-fashioned. I am quite sure many of 
my friends and neighbors think so, while some of them do 
not stop at so kindly and sympathetic a judgment. I am 
aware sometimes of their pity, condescension and amuse- 
ment, and even of contempt and a veiled antagonism. 

The reason is that I have a large family, stretching already 
as far as the eye can reach and with the end not yet in 
sight. In an age when two or three children are considered 
the civilized and respectable achievement, I have ten to date 
and am still unchastened and unrepentant. 

I am even mildly ostentatious about it and find a repre- 
hensible satisfaction in projecting my over-sized family like 
a bombshell into polite society, where it is variously greeted 
with congratulation, consternation, interrogation or con- 
demnation. 

So in the natural course of events I come upon Mrs. 
Sanger’s latest book, “Motherhood in Bondage,” and am 
thereby much tried and exercised. It is a tragic and terrible 
book. It is made up principally of letters—hundreds of them 
—from women and some few men over-burdened with the 
bitterness of too much parenthood. 

It is a grim collection of hard luck stories, every one of 
them outlining a human tragedy. It is a compilation of 
case records in marital misery, full of pain and poverty and 
protest against the blind inhumanity of natural law. Its 
purpose is clear, even though it is published in a country 
where there are still some things which must not be talked 
about. 

But my complaint against Mrs. Sanger’s book is that it 
lacks a certain letter. I have never felt the urge to write to 
Mrs. Sanger, but I think now that I should have done so. 
I should have written in the following fashion and thereby 
contributed my share to the great American tragedy: 
“Dear Mrs. Sanger: 

“T am only thirty-eight years old and have been married 
less than fifteen years, but we already have ten children, and 
I am beginning to feel that there is no reason why I should 
not have ten more. When we married my husband was 
earning just $10 a week as a school teacher, and at the end 
of ten years he was getting less than $3,000 a year, and we 
had seven children. 

“We have never had any income except what we could 
earn, so I have always done practically all my own work, 
including the cleaning, cooking, washing and everything. 
For years we hardly ever went to a theater or concert or 
took a vacation. 

“Four years ago my husband lost his job and had to start 


in an entirely new line, but the children kept right on com- 
ing. Now we have ten of them and the oldest boy not yet 
fourteen, while the youngest is about six months. 5 

“During the time before the last one was born my hus- 
band was taken ill and had to go away to a hospital for a 
serious operation, and my mother was also taken ill an‘ 
died. I had to let my work go in order to help nurse her. 
Through all this trouble I wondered many times what would 
be the effect of it all on the new arrival. 

“When I was married I knew very little about marriage 
and all its responsibilities, and had to learn as best I could 
by experience. Just now I have a cold in the head, and the 
boys have kicked a football through the living-room win- 
dow, and the dishes aren’t washed, and the coal man has sent 
a bill with ‘please remit’ on it, and what’s going to become 
of us I don’t know.” 

_ Perhaps Mrs. Sanger would have published this confes- 
sion; perhaps she wouldn’t. The point is that while its facts 
are all true, its implications are all false. I don’t feel sorry 
for myself, and I never did. There’s nothing the matter 
with my family, and there’s nothing the matter with me tha: 
I can blame on the family. 

_ Other people may feel sorry for us because we have prac- 
tically the largest and noisiest family east of the Mississippi, 
but we don’t feel sorry for ourselves. We have a tre- 
mendously good time with our family, and we don’t much 
care who knows it. 

Children are, of course, sometimes a nuisance and always 
an embarrassment. They keep you out of bridge clubs, poker 
games, golf tournaments, uplift movements, and the movies, 
and even out of the divorce court. They insist that you 
shall make a reasonable attempt to live happily with your 
own husband or wife, which is not a very dramatic, exciting 
or fashionable accomplishment. - 

I admit that I am fortunate—fortunate in having good 
health, a home in the country, kindly and forbearing friends, 
and a calm and perhaps cowlike disposition. For some of 
these advantages I thank the children themselves, and my 
family doctor is inclined to agree with me. ; 

And since I am fortunately free of some of the bogies 
that are frightening family folk out of their proper rights 
and responsibilities, I can enjoy my family as the veritable 
“heritage and reward” of the Biblical phrase. For I have 
found that a real family of children pays an adequate daily 
dividend of satisfaction and delight, and if you don’t believe 
it you may ask at least one woman who owns one. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LOUIS REY 


Many of those who read “The Bridge of San Louis 
Rey” may have wondered what it was all about, espe- 
cially since it was advertised so extensively as a 
“philosophy of life.” Some others may have convinced 
themselves that they were able to see the point of the 
story. We read the book and must own up that we are 
in the latter class. The following satire Lloyd Mayer 
in The Saturday Evening Post, entitled “An Awfully 
Sweet Girl Appreciating Thornton Wilder” (the author ) 
gives the feminine account of this much advertised book. 
And we think that it hits off the predominant impression 
very well— at least “sort of.” 


She: Have you read this Bridge of St. Louis something? 
He: Yeah. Have you? , 
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She: Yes, my dear, and I think it’s simply fascinating—l 
mean, it’s so unusual, sort of. Don’t you think he’s struck 
a new note or something? 

He: Yeah, you bet. 

She: I mean it’s so perfectly simple—the way it’s written 
and all—and yet there’s an awful lot there. Don’t you really 
think there is? 

He: Oh, sure. 

She: I mean, it simply thrilled me, it was all so dif’rent 
and unusual, sort of. 

He: Yeah, he struck a new note. 

She: That’s exactly it, my dear. Only, what I didn’t get 
was the point of the whole thing, sort of. 

He: Well, it’s all rather vague, I think. 

She: I spose it is, isn’t it? But I mean I’ve had the most 
tremendous arguments with people about it, because it really 
moved me. I mean I was actually thrilled to my tum-tum, 
because, I mean, it’s really the sort of book that means some- 
thing. Don’t you honestly think it does? 

He: Yeah, you bet. 

She: Only the meaning of it would elude anybody that 
really didn’t understand what the author was getting at. 
Don’t you really think it would, my dear? 

He: Oh, sure. 

She: Because unless you actually understand what it’s 
all about, it doesn’t mean a thing, because it’s all so involved, 
sort of. 

He: Yeah, of course the whole point is that this old 
Comtessa 

She: Was she the one who was in love with that Uncle 
Pio person? Anyways, I think that Esteban was the sweet- 
est thing! I mean his devotion to the other one—what’s-his- 
name—was the most touching thing, sort of! 

He: Yeah, wasn’t that swell? 

She: Well, anyways, I think it’s a simply marvelous book, 
only I don’t think half the people who read it actually get 
a thing out of it, because, I mean, I don’t think you can, 
unless you really fathom what the author had in mind, sort 
of. Do you know what I mean? 


TWO WOMEN 


Is it true that men are the stronger vessel? These 
thumb-nail sketches from The New York Telegram may 
help to an answer: 


Many years ago in Denver a beautiful young woman, the 
belle of society, married a man who had made millions in 
mining. He showered her with jewels and provided the 
most sumptuous setting for the lovely jewel which she her- 
self was. He took her to Washington as the wife of a 
Senator. Years of prestige and of exquisite luxury—and 
the crash. 

“T’ll bring back the old Matchless,” the man told her, and 
they went back to his old Leadville silver mine. 

Disappointment killed Horace Tabor, but the once 
pampered Elizabeth McCourt toiled on, coming finally to 
spend her days in a shack fighting off mortgages, while a 
few laborers fought a hand-to-hand battle for her with the 
depleted and stubborn earth inside the ancient shafts. 

Finally evicted, the woman, at sixty, is still fighting. 

“The Lord will provide,” she says. “I'll raise the money 
within a few days and keep the mine.” 

* 4 * > 


Many years ago there was in west Texas the daughter of 
a cow hand and nester. She married another nester, had 
children and in covered wagons roamed the infinite lonely 
stretches of West Texas in search of a home and happiness, 
which she never seemed to find. 

Ugliness grew upon the woman with age and she de- 
veloped a cataract on her eye. 
, Then oil was found on her weedy homestead. Fortune at 
ast! 


But her life’s misfortunes were only beginning. She had 
one struggle after another with oil men and lawyers, while 
her children, avid for more and more of her fortune and 
resentful of her second marriage, tried to get her into a 
lunatic asylum. 

She fought on, outwitting the lawyers, and she sealed her 
final ironic triumph over her children by leaving to each only 
$10 of her millions when she died. 

And yet it is said that men are the stronger vessel. 


THE CHAINED BIBLE 


One of the stock charges against the Catholic Church 
of the Middle Ages — the Dark Ages, as they are 
called by the sophisticated — was that the Bible was 
chained. Of course, it did not matter how often the 
charge was explained ; that the Bible was indeed chained, 
but not as the enemies of the Church would have it— 
for the purpose of preventing the faithful from reading 
it; rather it was to give all a chance to peruse the sacred 
pages, much as telephone directories in our day are 
chained to public telephone booths. The following 
account from The Southern Cross, Capetown, gives a 
modern instance of Bible chaining. 


“The Bibles in the Congregational chapel at Bedword, 
England, have been chained to the pews to prevent their 
theft.” We read this in a daily paper. 

How times change! The Catholic Church, since the days 
of Luther and his fellow enthusiasts, has had hurled at her 
the charge that she kept the Sacred Scriptures chained up 
—that she throttled the very source of the people’s spiritual 
life by riveting the Word of God to a convenient pulpit or 
pillar. We were given pictures of deeply hooded monks 
hovering about the chained Bible, restraining the people 
from even looking at it. All this was done, we were told, in 
order to prevent the common people from knowing what 
was actually contained in the Sacred Scriptures. 

It was admitted by all that in the centuries before the in- 
vention of the art of printing, the Bible had been secured 
by a chain in each church or monastery. These books, in 
each case the result of years of patient and loving toil of 
some gifted monk or group of monks, were immensely valu- 
able works of art, and any library which today counts among 
its treasures one of these Bibles, esteems it as its most 
precious volume. The reason why these Bibles were chained 
in the churches was simply to allow of access to them by all 
the people at all times. It must be remembered that the only 
persons who had their individual Bibles were rich men who 
could afford to pay the high cost of the hand-worked volumes. 

Bible chaining in England in the twentieth century will 
have a humorous appeal to the army of Catholic apologists 
who have answered the charge against the monks of the 
Middle Ages accused of doing the very same thing. It 
would be only fair to suggest that the same gentlemen who 
have attacked the practice should now take up the cudgel in 
its defence. 


SO THEY SAY 


To The Golden Book we are indebted for these ex- 
cerpts from the statements of some prominent doers and 
writers : 


RussELL Crouse, column editor, New York “Evening 
Post”: “Home cooking in New York would be speeded up 
fifty years by the use of zippers on canned goods.” 

Dr. Kart von Lewinski, German Consul General in 
New York: “Nations themselves have never desired war. 
The statesmen at the heads of governments have always been 
responsible for bringing about bloody conflicts.” 
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Sir Harry Lauper, Scotch comedian: “You cannot learn 
to be a comic; it is a gift from God.” 

Ramsay MacDonatp, British statesman: “For God’s 
sake, believe in something—even if it is only in the exist- 
ence of the Devil.” 

Mrs. Carrize CHAPMAN Catt, suffragette, tells 1500 
women at meeting that lipstick stili enslaves their sex: “You 
are still the great exploited sex, as you will realize if you 
study the advertisements which are wholly based on appeals 
to your vanity.” 

Lorp Dewar, English wit: “Love is an ocean of emotion, 
entirely surrounded by expenses.” 

Joun Baynes, a Negro, explains to the judge his posses- 
sion of a pint of whiskey: “I soak mothballs in it and use it 
for my rheumatism.” 

ProFESsOR SALVADOR DE MapariaGa, Spanish humanist : 
“Love has its roots in sex, but its foliage and flowers are in 
the pure light of spirit.” 


THE METHODIST OLIGARCHY 


To our way of thinking, Heywood Broun so well 
describes the ambitions and methods of the Methodist 
high-steppers in this contribution to the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers that, in spite of its length, we reproduce it 
in full: 


A Methodist minister who assumed the right to speak for 
his church has just issued a challenge to American ideas of 
government which should not be allowed to pass unanswered. 
Substituting for Dr. Clarence True Wilson, the Rev. J. E. 
Skillington said before a Conference in Connecticut, “Is 
there anything after the last election that any one would 
dare say the church cannot do?” 

I dare. Let me tell Dr. Skillington that no church may 
permanently set up a dictatorship over secular affairs in this 
country. The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals is not the first little oligarchic group to say in its 
own way, “The public be damned.” And such groups have 
had in the past their hour of triumph. But the sun will not 
rise forever on iniquity. And always there come, first, arro- 
gance and then the deluge. 

Who is the socalled man of God who says that no one 
may presume to challenge the authority of his church? It 
is not set down in the Constitution that we should be ruled 
by House and Senate and over them a Board of Bishops. 
Nor can it justly be said that the good doctor is referring 
to the last election merely as a tribute to the force of ma- 
jority opinion. The embattled prohibitionists have no re- 
spect whatever for the will of the voters. In Wisconsin 
they are trying to thrust aside the clear mandate given in 
the last special election. Here in New York the drys have 
tried a dozen times to bulldoze the Legislature into an en- 
forcement act in spite of the huge popular majorities which 
have been rolled up for modification. 


He Has His Father’s Nose 


Indeed, Mr. Skillington has at least the virtue of frank- 
ness, though it may be mere audacity. In the same speech 
he said in effect that as far as he and his associates went the 
government could go to hell if only prohibition were pre- 
served. “We have no interest in either party,” said Dr. 
Skillington, “and nothing against them unless they get in 
the way of this child of the Church. If they do we don’t 
care what name they are called—we will trample them under 
foot and destroy them forever.” 

But when the trampling begins these self-appointed 
guardians of public morals may find that they walk on 
jagged glass and stinging adders. The citizens of America 
are not yet fat grapes to make a feeble squish and liquefy 
under the heavy heels of Methodist high-steppers. There are 
those among us who feel that this child of the church is a 
squalling brat. We would take away his playthings. The 
sun and the moon are not to be his simply because he cries 


for them. Nor is it reasonable that the Bill of Rights should 
be handed over to this babe in arms to be cut into mooley 
cows for his infantile satisfaction. In fact, if that kid does 
not quit his caterwauling there will be laid approximately 
upon him the heavy and rhythmic hand of chastisement. In 
his first formative years there was, perhaps, some excuse for 
this infant nuisance. His destructiveness may have been 
regarded as cute. But it isn’t funny any more. He should 
be put to bed without his supper. The neighbors are begin- 
ning to be annoyed. 

Quite definitely the tide has turned against the savagery 
of Volsteadism within a few brief months. Some celebra- 
tion should be made over the fact that no less a firebrand of 
the faith than Mabel Walker Willebrandt has turned nulli- 
ficationist. Don’t take it on my say-so, but consider what 
she said in a recent set of instructions to public prosecutors 
about the Jones Act. “In order that this new legislation 
may be given a fair trial,” said Mabel, “it is suggested that 
you use a wise discretion as to the character of cases in 
which you seek indictments for violations coming within its 
purview. Only good, strong cases involving commercialism 
should be made the basis for these initial tests.” 

And in that same document Mabel continued: “Isolated 
violations, cases in which the evidence renders conviction 
doubtful and cases in which the offenses are of such minor 
character as do not in your judgment warrant more than a 
twelve months sentence should, if practicable, be prosecuted 
by criminal information upon a charge of possession, com- 
mon nuisance or other misdemeanor charge under the na- 
tional prohibition act.” 

Without Fear or Favor 


But what now becomes of President Hoover’s statement 
in his inaugural address that all laws must be enforced to 
the hilt while they are on the statute books? And would it 
not be well for him to go into a huddle with Mabel concern- 
ing his other contention that an official may not pick and 
choose which laws to press and which to ignore? 

Again, I want to know what becomes now of that scream 
of “treason” which was raised against the Coudert committee 
of young lawyers who undertook an organization to protect 
citizens from excessive punishment under the provisions of 
a law breathing the spirit of the Dark Ages. And may I 
digress to point out how low is mercy fallen in this day of 
the Methodist oligarchy? Is this a sweet age of reasonable- 
ness and brotherhood when the Assistant Attorney General 
refers lightly to one year in jail as a tender concession to 
minor offenders ? 

If Mabel, in her official capacity, is willing so generously 
to temper the wind for small shorn lambs it should be within 
the right of private citizens to say, “Even so kindly a pro- 
gram as twelve months in jail is yet too much.” If there 
is to be any tempering at all it does not rest with Mabel 
alone to set the point beyond which no wool shall be plucked 
from fledglings. 

Mabel Turns Tender 


But I think Mabel’s heresy very profound and also proper. 
If a public prosecutor has a right to say, “I will apply this 
statute only upon occasion and with due discretion,” then it 
is not unthinkable that the same prosecutor shall say, “As a 
matter of fact, I will not apply it at all.” If an everlasting 
mercy is to be extended to amateur violators of the Volstead 
Act the same process can be extended in the case of the 
ridiculous Mann Act, and a sensible public official has a 
right to say, “No matter what the law provides, it simply 
isn’t good sense and I will take no action.” 

After all, this much belabored word “nullificationist” 
should be happily seized upon as a very gallant banner well 
worth fighting for, no matter what Methodist hordes shout 
out blood-curdling war cries. The theory of nullification is 
that mankind is more than law and that if a provision fails 
in any particular instance to make good sense, then the law 
should be scrapped and not the human being. 





cA Monastic Oddity 


“FATHER” IGNATIUS AN ANGLICAN MONK 


A recent book by an 

Anglican dignitary, which 

dealt with the various ex- 
periments in the monastic 

life which have been made in the 
Church of England, no mention was 
made of the late “Father Ignatius” 
and his once famous “Benedictine 
Monastery” in Wales. And yet 
among those of the rank and file of 
Episcopalian Protestants who 
have ever heard of monks 
belonging to their body, 
probably nine out of ten have 
known of them in this con- 
nection with Father Ignatius. 
Canon Ollard’s silence is 
significant of several things. 

It suggests, what is cer- 
tainly true, that the Church 
of England which repudiated 
Father Ignatius during his 
life, continues to repudiate 
him after his death. It sug- 
gests, moreover, that the ma- 
jority of individual members 
of that church repudiate him 
—he was, in general terms, 
too obviously Protestant for 
the High Church party and 
too ritualistic and popish for 
the rest; and it suggests, 
what again is certainly true, 
that, except for profit 
brought to individual souls, 
his experiment was an utter 
failure: that his death left 
only a memory: and that 
with the passing of those 
who knew him personally the 
memory is getting more and 
more dim. 

Nevertheless, it should not 
be allowed to perish entirely, 
and even Catholics, to whom 
on first face he is of no 
interest, may well bear in 
mind the astonishing career of a re- 
markable man.* For he was the 
means, under God, whereby not a 
few people found the Faith; he in- 
duced more than one disgruntled and 
wavering priest and many rebellious 
lay-folk not to leave the Church; 
and in the opposition which the prin- 
ciple of monasticism has encountered 
in Great Britain during the past 130 
years he bore far more persecution 
and aetive ill-treatment than any 


By Donatp ATTWATER 


other single individual or community, 
Catholic or Protestant. 

Granted that he had the odium of 
being regarded as a traitor as well 
as a monkish rogue, still I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that the Re- 
ligious of Great Britain today owe 


“FATHER IGNATIUS’ PHOTOGRAPHED IN AMERICA 


WITH TWO SIOUX CHIEFS 


gratitude to Father Ignatius for all 
he did to familiarize the people of 
England with the forgotten, mis- 
judged or vilified idea of monastic- 
ism. The first post-reformation 
community of contemplatives in 
England, the French Cistercians at 
Lulworth, wore laborer’s clothes and 
wigs over their tonsures when they 
worked in the fields, but in spite of 
such precautions were forced to leave 
the country; later, a scandalous fel- 
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low was able easily to stir up a public 
uproar against their English brethren 
at Mount Saint Bernard’s; seventy- 
five or so years ago the English 
Benedictines, such as those of Down- 
side, were to outward seeming a col- 
lege of ordinary clergymen — many 
monks died having worn their holy 
habit even indoors only on the days 
of clothing and profession; in 1842 
the simple Passionist habit 
of Dominic Barberi excited 
personal violence and abuse; 
it is well known that only in 
1926 were monastic houses 
and the wearing of religious 
habits in public made legal 
in England. 


GNATIUS once stayed at 

Mount Saint Bernard’s 
Abbey, by the arrangement 
of Ambrose Phillips de Lisle, 
its founder, who kept up 
friendship and an irregular 
correspondence with him. 
His biographer, the Baroness 
de Bertouch, contrasts the 
comparative peace of the Cis- 
tercians’ home with the “limb 
from limb jeopardy in which 
his own efforts in an anal- 
ogous direction were con- 
stantly placing his individual 
existence.’’ Though she 
does not advert to the partial 
cause of and obvious remedy 
for this state of things, the 
contrast is a perfectly fair 
one to draw. Only a little 
time previously his Elm Hill 
“priory” at Norwich had been 
the cause of rioting, pillage 
and police interference in 
both that city and Ipswich. 


*“Only a few weeks before 
his lamented death Cardinal Wiseman 
expressed to us the warmest praise of 
the zeal and labors of the Anglican 
monk Ignatius.” A correspondent in The 
Westminster Gazette, January 27, 1877. 

tEven now the wearing of the habit 
always and everywhere is confined in 
general to the Benedictines of Quarr, 
Buckfast and New Caldey and to cer- 
tain individual monks and friars. It is 
a pity, for in these days the sight of the 
habit has considerable “propaganda 
value.” 
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: THE ALTAR OF THE MONASTERY CHURCH IN THE DAYS OF IGNATIUS. IT IS NOW DISMANTLED. THE FIRST 
CATHOLIC PRIEST TO SAY MASS HERE WAS DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., IN 1913. RIGHT: THE “APPARITION” STATUE IN THE 


CHURCH SHRINE, 


is characteristic of the disorderly 
nd exaggerated devotion which he 
inspired in so many that his biog- 
rapher does not hesitate to write of 
an ovation which he received about 
this time that “it may be almost lik- 
ned to a far off and inverted echo 

the Hosannas of the Procession 
f Palms and the clamor in Pilate’s 
udgment Hall!” 


ATHER IGNATIUS was born in 

1837, the son of Francis Lyne 
and his wife Louisa, a member of the 
family of the Leycestors of Tabley, 
und the boy was christened Joseph 
Leycester. He wrote in The New 
York World in 1890. 

“T was as a child very religious, 
and had a great love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, because I had some 
vague idea that He died for us men. 

. At St. Paul’s School under Dr. 
Kynaston, till fourteen years of age; 
till nineteen under a private tutor. 


; I recollect that the Quakers 
elicited my warmest sympathy and 
interest as a child because of the 
stand they seemed to me to make 
against the world for religion’s sake. 

. At the age of nineteen I was 
very anxious to prepare for Holy 
Orders in the Church of England; I 
had imbibed very strong High 
Church ideas. At the age of 
twenty-three years I was ordained 
(deacon) and I took a mental vow 
to live a celibate life for Christ’s 
sake and His work. My first curacy 
was at St. Peter’s, Plymouth, where 
I met Dr. Pusey and Miss Sellon, the 
lady who first restored the monastic 
life for women in the Church of 
England. . . . I determined in the 
years 1861 to embrace the life of a 
monk, . . . (In Belgium) my mon- 
astic vocation was deepened by all I 
saw and heard. While at St. 
George’s Mission (East London) I 
became acquainted with the rule of 
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St. Benedict and with some Benedic- 
tine monks. I read the rule carefully. 
There was nothing in it inconsistent 
with fidelity to the English Church. 
. . + So I became a Benedictine. 
Two other people were willing to join 
me now. I was twenty-four years of 
age. My father was very angry and 
refused to give me any further help. 
I must also leave my curacy and its 
stipend and make a beginning. I 
realized that I should be penniless.” 

There followed seven strenuous 
and heroic years. Headquarters 
were offered the little band at Clay- 
don, in Suffolk, and the first house 
was founded at Norwich. He at 
once came into collision with the 
bishop, who inhibited him from 
preaching in the diocese ; but Ignatius 
was not deterred. There is no 
question but that he was a powerful 
orator; he proceeded to deliver lec- 
tures and preach in public hajJls, and 
money began to come in. Thrice his 
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health (always poor) gave way en- 
tirely. He worked with tremendous 
energy, had continually to combat 
the negative opposition of superiors 
and the very positive opposition of 
“the mob,” and he was handicapped 
(as throughout his life) by his un- 
happy knack of accepting as postu- 
lants unsuitable and even thoroughly 
bad characters. On one occasion he 
returned from London to find his 
monastery in the hands of rebel 
monks, one of whom subsequently 
got nine years imprisonment for 
theft. After his second illness a 
benefactress enabled him to make a 
European tour in company with a 
habited nun and a_ three-year-old 
“oblate”! But so ‘transparent was 
his sincerity and good faith that in 
Rome he was granted a private audi- 
ence by Pope Pius IX, of which 
there is an unintentionally amusing 
account in his biography, that ponder- 
ous work. 


Or HIs return he lost the Norwich 
property as the result of a law- 
suit, and went to London as a free- 
lance preacher. His success was 
enormous. The churches were 
crowded, ‘‘conversions” were whole- 
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sale, and there were also riots which 
necessitated the use of mounted 
police. The London Times went into 
hysterics, and money flowed in at 
such a rate that Ignatius was able 
to buy that piece of land near 
Lianthony in the Black Mountains of 
Wales, on which for seven years his 
heart had been set and with which 
his name is so commonly connected. 
Three monasteries have borne the 
name of Llanthony — the original 
Lilanthony Priory, of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, founded 
by Hugh De Lacy about 1120, whose 
ruins still adorn the Vale of Ewyas 
in the extreme north of Monmouth- 
shire ; its daughter-house near Glouce- 
ster, which carried away not only the 
name, but also the revenues, bells, 
vestments, and other properties of its 
parent; and that Anglican establish- 
ment whose sole claim to the name 
Llanthony was the _ sentimental 
choice of its founder, for, though 
only four and a half miles away, it 
is in a different parish, county and 
kingdom to Llanthony proper. 
Father Ignatius acquired some 
thirty acres of land on the southern 
slope of a mountain above this ham- 
let of Capel-y-ffin, in the valley of 
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the Honddhu, or of Ewyas, then, as 


now, a remote and inaccessible spot, 
eleven miles from a railway. Here, 
in the course of the following years, 
and amid hardships and labors re- 
calling the early days of the Cister- 
cians, a church and monastery were 
built and a community formed whose 
avowed object was the establishment 
or as they called it, the revival, of 
Benedictine monasticism in the 
Church of England. 


HE attempt was a failure, not 

merely because on the death 
of the founder the tiny community 
dispersed, but because at its most 
flourishing period it lacked the 
essential Benedictine stability; its 
life was but a partial and eclectic 
following of the Holy Rule, and it 
never received the slightest recogni- 
tion from ‘Anglican authority. This 
was due not merely to the novelty of 
monastic ideals to the Church of 
England at that time but also to the 
defiance of authority and uncom- 
promising outspokenness of Ignatius. 
He was.a “heresy-hunter” of the 
first water, at any rate where bishops 
and dignitaries were concerned, so 
that at one time or another he was 
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THE TWELFTH CENTURY AUGUSTINIAN PRIORY WHICH FATHER IGNATIUS 
UNSUCCESSFULLY ATTEMPTED TO BUY 


inhibited from preaching in practi- 
cally every diocese of England. 


WING both to circumstances and 

defect of character, the reasons 
for failure must be looked for in 
Father Ignatius himself. There can 
be no doubt that personally, though 
unbalanced, eccentric, and an arrant 
sentimentalist, he was a_ sincere, 
honest and consciéntious man, of so 
lovable a disposition that few were 
not attracted to him; but he was quite 
unable to discern character in others 
and was credulous to the verge of 
gullibility. The consequence was 
that, added to the coming and going 
of postulants and novices ordinary to 
a religious house, there was the dis- 
traction of the presence, discovery 
and dismissal of many an impostor 
and blackguard, just as there had 
been at Norwich. 

Furthermore, a large proportion 
of his time was spent away from the 
monastery, either in preaching his 
missions up and down the country, 
or begging alms for his foundation 
both at home and abroad, and, as one 
result of these journeys was further 
to impair his delicate health, it fol- 
lowed that when he was at home he 
failed to observe the rule which he 
imposed on his monks. This rule 
itself was “Ignatian” rather than 
Benedictine; it included daily Bible- 
reading in common, fantastic and 
absurd penances, polyglot offices 
(English, Welsh, Latin), and the 


definite rejection of any part of the 
Rule of St. Benedict which did not 
appeal to him. The Rule was suffi- 
ciently hard. Matins and Lauds at 
2 A. M., with no return to bed; four 
or five hours of manual work a day ; 
an hour’s siesta after dinner; the one 
full meal of Lent not till 5 P. M.; 
bed not till nearly nine o’clock. The 
penance for breaking the summum 
silentium was to recite the whole of 
the psalter before going to bed; and 
if it was necessary to speak during 
the daytime (apart from an hour’s 
recreation) it had to be done in a 
whisper, kneeling, with hood over the 
head and hands under the scapular! 
This did not promote efficiency in 
work. When it is added that Father 
Ignatius exercised a rigid supervision 
over the reading of his monks, which 
prevented them both from learning 
anything contrary to his teaching or 
improving their knowledge of mon- 
astic life and tradition, and that, 
while living his own life within the 
community, every detail of its daily 
life hadto'be brought to his notice, 
it wilf be realized that any stability 
was impossible. It was, in fact, 
almost a’ caricature of the monastic 
life. ~ 

The habit he invented was an in- 
dex to his monasticism. He wore a 
tonsure like a Dominican, a rope 
girdle like a Franciscan, sandals (be- 
cause they were more monkish than 
boots) like a Carmelite, and what he 
called the “old Saxon” form of hood; 


moreover, he called himself Ignatius- 
of-Jesus, after the manner of a Pas- 
sionist. 


1s theology was equally individu- 
N alistic. He had almost Calvinistic 


ideas on salvation, and believed in 
independent national churches. He 
was a fiery and eloquent defender of 
the Real Presence and _ recognized 
seven sacraments but he regarded 
Penance as rather unnecessary (one 
of his monks, now a real Benedictine, 
has recorded that he gave up having 
a confessor periodically for his monks 
as they were “so much more trouble- 
some after such occasions than be- 
fore!”) and substituted for it a kind 
of Methodist “conversion,” which 
played an important part in his theo- 
logical ideas.t 

He himself wrote, “I left college 
as ignorant of Jesus as my personal 
Savior as when I entered it. Neither 
Dr. Hannah nor Prof. Bright could 
give me ‘the knowledge of salvation 
for the remission of sins.’ The 
Holy Ghost alone could do that by 
‘taking of the things of Jesus and 
showing them to me.’ After 
receiving Jesus I continued a monk 
out of love and gratitude of Jesus.” 
He would not permit any clergyman 
to officiate or any lay person to com- 
municate in his church until he was 
satisfied that he or she was “saved.” 
In a sermon on “The Prepared Place” 
he referred to a parishoner who “has 
been brought to God at our services ; 
she has been to the priest to be pre- 
pared for Confirmation, and the priest 
has done his best to damn her soul 
by telling her not to believe ‘Jesus 
Christ, and that she may go to balls 
and concerts.” There speaks a 
Methodist, a fanatic and a Manichean. 
The last was another trait. He goes 
on, “The priest told her . . . that 
balls and theaters are right. I trust, 
though, that she is one of the Lord’s 
people.” In another sermon, “The 
fashions and pleasures (of a London 
season) are vile and cruel; the 
tyranny of ruin and evil saturates 
every single part of earth’s system of 
pleasure.” In his monastery church 
was a shrine of our Lady; celibate 
clergymen were allowed to officiate 
at the communion-table at the shrine: 


t“Rev. Father, what are you? As a 
monk you are a Roman Catholic; in 
orders you are an Episcopalian, in 
preaching you are a Calvinist, in ex- 
hortation a Methodist.” So the New 
York Herald apostrophised him in 1891. 
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married clergymen outside the shrine 
only (from the same handbill I learn 
that “any rite, Sarum, Roman, even 
prayer book, is permitted”)! On 
one occasion he publicly rebuked a 
Catholic priest on Hereford railway 
station for smoking a pipe. His atti- 
tude towards the Catholic Church was 
respectful, even affectionate, but not 
well informed. While in America 
he published twenty-one reasons 
“Why I am not a Roman Catholic,” 
of which the first was, “Because I 
am a Catholic, i.e., I hold the Faith 
that is common to the whole Church, 
East and West.” He ends up, “I never 
could be a Roman Catholic while 
disbelieving the Roman Special Doc- 
trines.” 


Nn 1890 Father Ignatius went on a 

thirteen month’s mission to the 
United States. He preached to the 
Indians, interviewed President Har- 
rison and held “soul-saving Missions” 
in New York, Boston, Quebec, Fort 
Myers, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and many other places. But, 
with characteristic courage, he “cut 
the financial throat of his mission” 
by a violent and quite justifiable 
“heresy-hunt,” in which he attacked 
Dr. Heber Newton, of All Souls’, 
New York City, Dr. Rainsforth, and 
Phillips Brooks, the future bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

On his return, he found his com- 
munity in a very low state and that 
the three nuns had submitted to the 
Holy See. The idea of a “double 
monastery” is strange to these days, 
but such were common in England in 
the early Middle Ages. Ignatius had 
copied the custom and established a 
convent adjoining his monastery; the 
nuns were strictly enclosed, and had 
a grilled gallery in the church above 
the monks’ choir. The experiment 
seems to have aroused remarkably 
little scandalous talk and even less 
scandalous conduct, but the three 
unfortunate women had found their 
isolation insupportable (the Anglican 
bishop refused to help them), and all 
three joined Catholic communities. 
In 1868 Father Ignatius had founded 
another convent of nuns at Feltham 
in Middlesex. This prospered 
(largely in the first ‘place through the 
founder ceasing to control it) and 
became eventually the St. Bride’s 
community at Milford Haven, whose 
thirty-four members became Catho- 
lics at the same time as the Caldey 
monks in 1913. 'They are now estab- 
lished as a house of the English Con- 
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gregation, O.S.B., at Talacre Abbey, 
North Wales. 

It must be remembered that all 
these thirty-eight years Father Ig- 
natius was still a deacon, and his com- 
munity was generally dependent for 
its ministrations on stray clerical 
visitors. This was a factor in its 
failure and a continual discourage- 
ment to its smalleand constantly 
changing personnel. As an example 
of the fluctuations that went on, of 
twelve monks in the summer of 
1890, only two were left in the au- 
tumn of the same year. 

Nor is it surprising that Father 
Ignatius continued to fail to get the 
recognition and encouragement of 
his ecclesiastical authorities. On the 
contrary, such was his increasingly 
critical and uncompromising attitude 
towards what he deemed the liberal- 
ism and apathy of the bishops, that 
he could not get one to ordain him 
further and in 1898 he took a step 
which made the breech with his 
church complete and alienated numer- 
ous individual sympathizers. 

There was at that time in England 
a person who called himself Mar 
Timotheus. He was an apostate 
French seminarian, by name, Vilatte, 
who had been ordained by an “Old 
Catholic” bishop, Herzog, in Switzer- 
land and consecrated bishop by Arch- 
bishop Alvarez (Mar Julius) him- 
self an apostate priest of Goa who 


had received consecration from the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. The 
patriarch had authorized Alvarez and 
two heretical Malabarese bishops to 
consecrate Vilatte “Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the Old Catholics of 
America,” with permission to use the 
Latin rite in the west, omitting the 
Filioque.** This picturesque and ex- 
otic personage turned up almost un- 
announced in the lonely Welsh valley 
on July 18th and in the succeeding 
ten days proceeded to ordain Father 
Ignatius priest and to give all the 
orders, minor and major, to one of 
his monks. The Roman rite was 
used; “to us it did not seem half so 
satisfactory as our own prayer book 
rite . . . however, the validity of 
the rite is questioned by none, though 
that of the English Ordinal is; and 
we are of course satisfied!” But no- 
body else was. This “act of treach- 
ery” (for which an outsider may be 
permitted to think there was some 
excuse) was too much for many of 
the followers of Ignatius, it was a 
powerful weapon for his enemies, and 
did him lasting harm.}+ 


**See Fortescue’s “The Lesser East- 
ern Churches’ (C. T. S. of London, 
1913), page 372. 


TTA most entertaining account of and 
apology for these highly irregular, not 
to say sacrilegious, ordinations was con- 
tributed to The Hereford Times of 
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Had he been a Catholic, Ignatius, 
could he have effaced himself suffi- 
ciently to undergo a novitiate success- 
fully, might have been a famous Pas- 
sionist or Redemptorist, but hardly a 

3enedictine. Though the ambition 

of his life was to be a monk, i.e., a 
cloistered and contemplative soul, his 
great success was as a preacher, and 
his missions are still fresh in the 
minds of many men. Even his 
‘‘papistical doctrines” and flamboy- 
ant ceremonial did not prevent the 
magnetism of his personality and the 
evangelical fervor of his moving ora- 
tory, occasionally fine, often crude, 
always florid and appealing to the 
emotions, from attracting crowds of 
people from all parts of Wales to his 
monastery-church at Capel-y-ffin, so 
well named, “at the end,” in the 
Black Mountains, fifteen miles from 
anywhere; at least twice a year, at 
\scensiontide and at the anniversary 
of the “Apparition,” every road and 
bridlepath was traversed by pilgrims, 
of whom some, doubtless, came to 
scoff, but most remained to pray. 
While in London and_ elsewhere 
women have been known to strip off 
their jewels and put them into the 
collection plate to be sold for the 
benefit of the monastery. Mention 
of the “Apparition” demands a pass- 
ing reference. He, Ignatius, and his 
immediate followers lived in an at- 
mosphere of expectancy of miracles, 
so it would have been remarkable 
had they witnessed none. The index 
of his biography gives twenty-two 
references to “supernatural occur- 
rences,” ranging from the raising of 
the dead by Ignatius (with the aid of 
Lourdes water) to the apparition of 
our Lady and the Celestial Choir. I 
have had no opportunity to examine 
the evidence for any of them; but 
| fear the monk was as credulous as 
his biographer. 

Perhaps no man since John Wesley 
has been so well able to “wale his 
portion” for the conversion of sin- 
ners. For all that, he did not convert 
a single one among the people of the 
neighborhood to his particular version 
of Christianity. Indeed he did not 


of the Epiphany, Monk, O.S.B.,” secre- 
tary of the community. The validity of 
these ordinations has been much dis- 
cussed. Both subjects were certainly 
baptized, and it seems beyond doubt that 
Vilatte was a bishop. But the other 
monk, who submitted to the Holy See 
some years ago, has never exercised 
the priesthood as a Catholic. 


try. But he has left a fine impres- 
sion of goodness and generosity 
throughout the valley, and a word 
against the memory of “the Father” 
would be bitterly resented by the 
older folk in the valley farms. 


ATHER IGNATIUS died in 1908, 
j ml and, his monks being unable to 
“carry on,” the property passed to the 
Anglican community of Caldey 
Island, which was in 1913 received 
into the Catholic Church and has re- 
cently migrated to Prinknash Park 
in Gloucestershire. For fifteen years 
the monastic buildings, of a sham 
Gothic reminiscent of Sir Walter 
Scott and The Ingoldsby Legends, 
with the choir of a church of huge 
proportions and an altar of appalling 
ugliness, hemmed in by mountains, 
the quiet life of the country going 
on as ever around them, stood un- 
tenanted, save by the body of their 
founder. 

Of their former inhabitants, some 
have returned to secular life, some 
to the ministry of the Church of 
England, yet others to the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church. Through 
these, whatsoever was true, whatso- 
ever just, whatsoever of good report 
in the hopes and ideals of Father 
Ignatius, bear their fruit and so re- 
duce the bitterness of his failure. 

The Caldey monks had neither the 
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ET Him be crucified ! 


funds nor the subjects to found a 
daughter-house, and the desolation of 
the buildings was not brought to an 
end until the summer of 1924, when 
they were let as a private dwelling 
house to a large family of Catholics. 
The great church was found to be 
beyond repair, so a chapel was made 
of the former north cloister, where 
Mass was said daily by a priest who 
lived in an adjoining house. But 
after five years they found it neces- 
sary to remove, and once again the 
buildings are empty. 

Thus, both experiments in Angli- 
can “Benedictinism” — Llanthony 
and Caldey—have ended in the bosom 
of the only true Mother of Monks, 
and the contrast between their 
founders, Father Ignatius and Dom 
Aelred Carlyle, is the measure of the 
difference of their fates. As the well- 
known Anglican, Canon Adderley, 
wrote in 1915, “The Roman Catholic 
Abbot of Caldey is a very different 
man from Ignatius. He is level- 
headed and honest to a degree. He 
advanced step by step, doing nothing 
without authority, and when one au- 
thority could not see its way to keep 
him a Benedictine monk he naturally 
went to the other authority that 
could.” “Llanthony” as a monastery 
is dead. Caldey lives in New Caldey, 
a true house of true Benedictines. 


Hear Him blaspheme? 


Himself He maketh great Jehovah’s Son, 
Forgiveth sins as none e’er now hath done 
Save Elohim. Nay more! hath dared to scheme 


Of razing Salem’s Temple. 


Nor doth He deem 


It sin to let men own: “Thou art the One, 


The Christ of God!” 


For Him His works have won: 


“Hosanna, Son of David, Israel’s Dream!” 


And crucified was Jesus that same day, 

And quaked the earth when hence His Spirit went 
And rose the dead who many ages lay ° 

In dark of tomb. From head to foot was rent 
The Temple veil. And man and sky and sod 
Confessed: “In truth, Thou art the Son of God!” 
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Our Debt to O’Gonnell 


FOR HIS PART IN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


HOUGH the history of Catho- 

lic Emancipation in England 

is a long one, and though 

the names of those who 
helped forward its achievement are 
many, the actual passing of the Bill 
was due entirely to one man, Daniel 
O’Connell. It was his plan that was 
accepted by the Catholics, his form 
of Bill that was accepted by the 
Government and Parliament, and his 
personal energy and political sagacity 
that carried the movement and 
guided it, till its success was attained. 
To him more than to any single man 
Centenary celebrations should do 
honor. 

Born in 1775, he was a humble 
Catholic lawyer, with a burning en- 
thusiasm and a stirring and inflam- 
matory eloquence; he lived through 
and watched carefully the events that 
preceded and followed the troubles 
of 1798. From his consideration of 
these, he learnt as his own lesson, a 
disbelief in physical force, a hatred 
of the French Revolution, and a dis- 
trust of secret conspiracy. Hence, 
his own methods were founded upon 
a very different philosophy than that 
of the heroes of 98. His political 
plan was to concentrate upon every 
sort of agitation, as violently as pos- 
sible, but without bloodshed. His 
eloquence was able to produce the 
agitation and his personal dominating 
power was able to keep that agitation 
perfectly within bounds. 

Moreover, since he was above all 
an opponent of the Union between 
Ireland and England, he was in favor 
of Emancipation almost entirely be- 
cause it was in his eyes a step towards 
the repeal of that Union. He pro- 
posed to give Catholics their due po- 
litical power so that they might use 
it to secure political freedom. Politi- 
cal freedom was to that extent the 
mainspring of his ideals; and judged 
by that, he failed. His ultimate and 
teal object was not achieved. In- 
deed, as we shall see, it was Emanci- 
pation itself that wrecked his larger 
hope. By succeeding in his struggle 
for Emancipation, he actually de- 
ferred the Repeal of the Union for 
one hundred years. The religious 
freedom of English Catholics was 
achieved at the price of Irish politi- 


By Bene Jarrett, O.P. 


cal freedom. It is curious that the 
Treaty should have been signed very 
nearly one hundred years too late for 
O’Connell’s popularity and that when 
signed it should still leave unsettled 
the problem as to whether intense po- 
litical agitation or physical violence 
were the better method of conduct- 
ing political propaganda. 

But it was to secure the Repeal of 
the Union that O’Connell prepared 
his plans. The organization which 
he had determined to build up was 
to consist of the parish clergy of Ire- 
land who were by its means to rule 
the country, and he himself also by 
its means was to rule the clergy. Up 
till his time, incredible as it may 
seem, the clergy had taken no part in 
the political life of Ireland, except 
when under pressure from Pitt they 
had been induced to speak and write 
in favor of the Union. In 1798 it 
seems that generally they were on the 
side of the Government. 

Once he had secured this clerical 
organization at his back, O’Connell 
was next determined that he would 
wrest the political emancipation of 
Catholics from the Government and 
then with a solid majority in his 
favor proceed easily to disendow the 
Protestant Church and to restore the 
Irish Parliament. He does not seem 
to have had any idea in his mind of 
“establishing” the Catholic religion. 


His speeches were wholeheartedly in - 


favor of religious equality, and his 
general attitude to State religions 
confirms the sincerity of these pro- 
posals. 

His first difficulty was over the 
appointment of the Catholic Bishops. 
His refusal to accept the proposed 
right of Veto to be invested in the 
British Government brought him up 
against the various groups and per- 
sonalities in England who were in 
favor of Emancipation. The majority 
of English Catholics in 1799, and 
even a strong and influential Irish 
section, were in favor of offering that 
Veto to the Crown in order to pro- 
pitiate it and disarm its opposition. 
Even Rome itself agreed to the prin- 
ciple (the Roman Court, that is, for 
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it appeared later that the Pope him- 
self opposed it). Even as late as 
1815, Cardinal Consalvi was thought 
to have acquiesced in this com- 
promise. But O’Connell (who feared 
that Bishops nominated by the Crown 
would prevent the Repeal of the 
Union) refused to acknowledge the 
Cardinal’s authority in the matter, or 
even the Pope’s (should he agree) 
and fought against it with such ve- 
hemence and pugnacity that at last 
hardly anyone in Ireland was in 
favor of it. But this success meant 
that, on the point of the Veto, O’Con- 
nell, while he triumphed over Grattan, 
had lost Grattan to his own policy. 
He had deliberately split the party 
rather than compromise on what was 
for him as much a matter of political 
as of religious freedom. The Repeal 
of the Union was his ultimate object. 
Everything had to be scrutinized 
from the point of view of that politi- 
cal purpose, though, no doubt, even 
as a Catholic, he disliked the idea of 
a Protestant Government interfering 
in ecclesiastical appointments. 

In 1806, he founded the General 
Committee. Here he was met by 
the Convention Act of 1793, which 
prevented the formation of any rep- 
resentative or elective assembly of 
Catholics; whereupon the astute 
lawyer at once altered the character 
of his association into a petitioning 
body, and by so doing enabled it to 
maintain its status as legal and un- 
proclaimed. By 1808, he had organ- 
ized the association so successfully as 
to have meetings and branch-associa- 
tions in every one of the Catholic 
counties of Ireland. In 1810, he had 
formed a central body which (again, 
lest by its having an illegal purpose 
it might be denounced and sup- 
pressed) he called the Committee of 
Grievances. He formulated its in- 
tentions as threefold, to present an 
address to the King, a remonstrance 
to the British nation, and a petition 
to Parliament. 


HE next year, however, this as- 
sociation was suppressed by the 
Chief Secretary (Sir Robert Peel) ; 
it was immediately reformed by 
O’Connell under an entirely new 
name, i.e., the Catholic Board of 
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Voluntary Associations. And under 
this new name the local meetings and 
the local committees continued as en- 
thusiastically as ever. 

Meanwhile, many of the political 
leaders of all parties, both in Ireland 
and England, had come round to ac- 
cept the general scheme of Emanci- 
pation for Catholics. In Ireland 
Grattan and Plunkett, in England 
Wilberforce and the majority of the 
Commons were stated to be in its 
favor. Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment, however, was divided, and 
would not as a whole support it. It 
was then, in 1813, that Grattan’s Bill 
was introduced which, while giving 
Emancipation to the Catholics, safe- 
guarded the Government by secur- 
ing to the Crown the Veto on the 
appointment of the Bishops. At 
once O’Connell denounced it, and the 
priests followed his lead; and in a 
fury of disappointment, with the ap- 
proval of Grattan and the Parlia- 
mentary Emancipators, the Catholic 
Board was immediately suppressed. 
They resented O’Connell’s interfer- 
ence and his throwing over of this 
long established point of compromise. 
Even the Catholic landowners seceded 
from the movement under the im- 
pression that O’Connell had gone too 
far, was an extremist, and had no 
chance of securing his larger policy. 
Unmoved by this opposition, how- 
ever, O’Connell was prepared to wait. 
He certainly was not going to accept 
an Emancipation which should inter- 
fere with his ultimate hope of the 
Repeal of the Union. 


or ten years the question, despite 

his continued agitation, slumb- 
ered, till, in 1821, it was revived by 
the proposed visit of George IV to 
Ireland. The king had disgusted the 
Catholics for throwing them over in 
1813, when he became regent on the 
renewed insanity of George III. But 
O’Connell was now prepared to for- 
get the past and was determined that 
the Catholics should do so also. It 
shows the greatness of his power and 
of his persuasiveness that he was able 
to secure for the English King who 
had betrayed them, a most enthusi- 
astic welcome from the Catholics of 
Ireland. The king was impressed by 
the loyal demonstration and turned 
back once more to the scheme of his 
Whig friends for the freeing of 
Catholics from their disabilities. After 
some hesitation, however, he decided 
to do nothing. That very year, 1821, 
Plunkett introduced a Bil] on the lines 


of Grattan’s earlier Bill which in- 
cluded again the Veto of the Crown 
and also an oath of loyalty to be 
taken by the priesthood. Again, 
however, O’Connell opposed it; and, 
though not perhaps for his reasons, 
it was thrown out of the House of 
Lords by ninety-nine votes. 

This proved to be the turning 
point in the agitation. O’Connell 
suddenly saw his opportunity to de- 
velop his proposals in a new scheme 
and with his remarkable sense of po- 
litical intuition to gather to his side 
every popular enthusiasm. His new 
method was now to link Catholic 
Emancipation with the growing cry 
for Parliamentary Reform. In 1821- 
22 distress and disorder were over 
all Ireland, due to a series of catas- 
trophies, themselves closely related, 
namely, the failure of the potato 
crop, famine and disease, high rents 
and evictions, the conversion of arable 
land into pasture, and the absorbing 
of the little farms by the bigger 
farmers. Under the influence of the 
prevailing discomfort, O’Connell re- 
founded the Catholic Association 
(1823), represented the Government 
and Parliament as having dismally 
failed to achieve anything in the eco- 
nomic crisis, and now began an 
appeal to reform Parliament itself. 
Much had been accomplished when 
Sheil, one of the leading politicians, 
went over to his side. 

His new scheme was now of so 
broad a character as to enable him 
to rouse the whole country. It was 
no longer an association for Catho- 
lics only; it was an appeal for a na- 
tional electorate. He managed by 
means of reporters to get his monster 
meetings advertised before and after 


‘in the press of the day, and started 


a fund which was open to all sub- 
scribers. Of course, he did not ne- 
glect his old Catholic relationships 
and contacts. Indeed, he asked for 
“a monthly penny” from every priest 
and every parish. This was partly 
to secure an income, but chiefly to 
secure the backing of the Catholic in- 
fluences. It was less the penny that 
he wanted than the priest. Here we 
see him in the full stature of his 
greatness as the first democrat of 
modern politics, the agitator who 
first built up a national organization 
of men and money; he was the first 
to realize the power of the poor. By 
1825 he had won to his side not the 
poor only, but the peers. Their own 
scheme had failed; his at least had 
obtained the backing of the people. 


s A result of his new organization 
A and the enthusiasm it provoked, 
riots broke out in Dublin. The Lord 
Lieutenant had a bottle thrown at him 
in a theater. After this, Dublin and the 
Lord Lieutenant agreed that things 
were going too far and something 
must be done. The rioters and 
O’Connell were indicted for sedition 
before the Grand Jury. Here, 
O’Connell won a new victory. In 
January, 1825, the Grand Jury 
threw out the Bill. Even Govern- 
ment itself was paralysed by its di- 
visions. Against Emancipation were 
(once more) the King, now George 
IV, Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon, Sir 
Robert Peel, and, most important of 
all, the Duke of Wellington. These 
were absolutely opposed to every con- 
cession. In its favor, however, were 
Canning and the majority of the 
Government supporters, who were 
even anxious to go further, and es- 
tablish the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land. On the motion of Sir Francis 
Burdett, a Bill embodying these pro- 
posals was passed in 1825 by the’ 
House of Commons. Led by the 
Duke of York, the House of Lords, 
by forty-eight votes, threw it out. 
The excitement in Ireland grew 
frantic. All attempts to suppress the 
Association were foiled by the in- 
genuity of O’Connell. Thus, Goul- 
bourn’s Act (March, 1825), which 
limited all associations for petitions 
to fourteen days, was eluded by the 
association (now the New Catholic 
Association) renewing itself every 
fortnight. This, however, was of 
less importance than the fact that 
the moderate politicians and public 
men testified their agreement to 
O’Connell. When the General Elec- 
tion of 1826 came, O’Connell’s wis- 


‘dom was proved; for the first time 


in Irish history the peasants as a 
whole voted solidly against their 
landlords. His organization had 
swept in every one; Protestant as 
well as Catholic, the whole country 
was entirely on his side; everywhere 
O’Connell’s candidates topped the 
poll. A Beresford was beaten at 
Waterford. Fear of civil war ran 
high ; and though O’Connell was him- 
self openly and vehemently against 
violence, the Government began to be 
afraid of civil war. Then came a 
violent fluctuation of political hopes, 
for, in 1827, the Duke of York died. 
and Lord Liverpool, becoming ill, 
resigned office, two of the very 
strongest opponents of the measure, 
and on March‘Sth Canning, who was 
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its strongest supporter, became Prime 
Minister. Wellington and Eldon 
promptly resigned from the Govern- 
ment, and the way seemed clear for 
the Catholic Bill, when the death of 
Canning after three months of office 
(August 8th) finally brought back 
Wellington and Peel to power (Janu- 
ary, 1828). The hopes of the 
Emancipators fell, and the frenzy of 
the people revived. But even Wel- 
lington now did not dare to resume 
the struggle. In 1828 O’Connell was 
returned for Clare by a majority of 
1,075 (out of a total of 3,039 votes 
cast) against a FitzGerald, who, 
though an opponent of the Union, 
was in favor of Emancipation. The 
Government waited for him to move; 
he waited calmly for Government to 
proceed against him. After a short 
silence, Government gave in, O’Con- 
nell had won. The Emancipation 
Bill was now introduced on March 
5, 1829, backed by the Duke, received 
the royal assent on April 13, 1829, 
and came into force ten days later, 
on the Feast of St. George. 

Note the opponents whom O’Con- 
nell had faced and vanquished: the 
Crown, the House of Lords, the 
Church of England, the Dissenters, 
the Anti-Popery public feeling, the 
Tory Party led by the Duke and Sir 
Robert Peel, and even the Catholic 
Emancipation Party itself, which, 
favored by the Vicars Apostolic in 
England (except for the violent, un- 
dignified and disputatious Miiner), 
and the English Catholic leaders, still 
pressed for the right to Veto as a 
condition of the grant of freedom. 
These were vanquished by O’Connell 
by his creation of his democratic 
association. 


AD O’Connell died in 1829, his 

reputation would have been 
enormous. When he died, in 1847, his 
name was execrated in Ireland, and 
he was deemed a failure. What had 
produced this violent change in pub- 
lic opinion? After his success over 
Emancipation, he had proceeded with 
his original plan of pursuing the 
further policy of the Repeal of the 
Union. He had never pretended that 
Emancipation was his final end; 
moreover, the country was in so 
much ferment that it could not im- 
mediately have settled down to peace- 
ful life, and it was more than likely 
that, if he had withdrawn from the 
movement, the extremists in his party 
would have captured the organization 
and pushed the Repeal by force. He 
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could only retain his influence by 
continuing to head the agitation, for 
which, indeed, there was ample ma- 
terial, the injustice that still hampered 
the Catholics through the tithes, edu- 
cation, land-laws, etc. Therefore, he 
continued to use the same weapons, 
the Petition Association, monster 
meetings, and the Catholic rent: but 
now these all failed, and failed, at 
least in part, because of their very 
success in the long-drawn Emancipa- 
tion struggle. The English Whigs 
and Tories who had _ supported 
Emancipation were opposed to the 
Repeal of the Union: indeed, their 
very support of Emancipation had 
been given precisely because they 
thought it would consolidate the 
Union. When O’Connell now pressed 
for the Repeal the disappointment 
was bitter amongst them and, quite 
unfairly, they judged they had been 
betrayed. The Irish Protestants 
who had favored Emancipation had 
done so in the belief that the Catho- 
lic parliamentarians now to be elected 
would be submerged in the English 
Parliament; they grew afraid of an 
Irish Parliament which would, at 
least, be dominantly Catholic. Even 
the Repeal Party was divided into 
those who were content (as was 
O’Connell as a first installment) with 
a subordinate Irish Parliament and 
representative Irish members sitting 
at Westminster, and those who, bear- 
ing the title of Young Ireland, were 
determined on a real separated Ire- 
land and on the use of force to 
achieve their end. His phrases made 
codperation between himself and the 
Mitchell, Davis, Gavan-Duffy group 
impossible. Agitator as he was, the 
supreme agitator in European poli- 
tics, the first inventor of the power 
of the pecple, he had yet set his face 
steadily against the employment of 
physical violence: “No human revo- 
lution is worth the effusion of one 
single drop of human blood.” “It is 
no doubt a very fine thing to die for 
one’s country, but, believe me, one 
living patriot is worth a whole 
churchyard of dead ones.” 

When he died in exile in 1847 he 
knew that famine, disorder, and 
coercion were destroying Ireland’s 
peace, that his leadership had failed, 
but that the Young Ireland Party 
were no nearer success than he. The 
year after his death saw the failure 
of the use of arms. 

He was the first Irishman in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, 
however, of really European fame; 


he was a Liberal Catholic, and he 


took no mean part in that common 
movement all over Europe that in- 
flamed the ideals of Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, and the Wiseman of that 
day. Moreover, he was an ardent 
supporter of complete religious tolera- 
tion, favored the admitting of Jews 
to Parliament, and in 1811 he had 
protested against the famous troubles 
at Nismes, when it was thought that 
the Hupuenots had been unjustly 
treated by the Catholics. He was 
never a revolutionist; he hated the 
Chartists, and, after the accession of 
Queen Victoria, he protested his love 
and loyalty towards the English 
Crown. 


© LacorDAIRE, in his funeral- 

panegyric over the remains of 
the Liberator in Notre Dame, O’Con- 
nell was the father of the new age: 
“Maitre d’une posté-rité a peine née 
sur sa tombe” (Master of a posterity 
scarcely born on his tomb), and “le 
premier médiatuer entre l’Eglise et la 
société moderne” (the first mediator 
between the Church and modern so- 
ciety). He adds characteristically: 
“La société moderne est l’expression 
des besoins de l’humanité et par con- 
séquent elle est aussi l’expression des 
besoins de |’Eglise” (Modern society 
is the expression of the needs of hu- 
manity and consequently it is also the 
expression of the needs of the 
Church). 

We think ourselves that the part 
he played in the political and religious 
development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has never been sufficiently 
recognized, obscured under national 
flamboyance and the ornate and 
bombastic eloquence of that period. 
To him more than to anyone else the 
title of Liberator is justly due: he 
set free the political subservience of 
the peasant voter, the clerical fear of 
public democratic government, and 
the Catholics of these islands. He 
merited, said Lacordaire, “le titre 
ceucménique de libérateur de l’Eglise” 
(the universal title of the liberator of 
the Church). 

Our debt to him is beyond measure. 


Conscience signifies that knowledge 
which a man hath of his own 
thoughts and actions; and because, if 
a man judgeth fairly of his actions 
by comparing them with the Law of 
God, his mind will approve or con- 
demn him; this knowledge, or con- 
science, may be both an accuser and 
a judge.—Swrrt. 
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“ME AT A DANCE AT STATE!” 


HE height of social success 

in our town is attained by 

the girl who gets an invita- 

tion to a “prom” at the 
State University. I don’t mean the 
kind of invitation that a girl who is 
a student at State gets, but I do mean 
the kind that a home girl gets to one 
of the big dances. She can go down 
on the 9:15 on Saturday, and come 
back on the 4:14 on Sunday, with a 
wilted bunch of violets, a wilted feel- 
ing around the eyelids, and a “hail! 
the conquering hero” air. Ever since 
[ started in at high school, I’ve known 
a few such fortunate girls, and I’ve 
hoped against hope that I might be 
as lucky. Not that I ever, in my 
wildest dreams, expected to get to 
State to any kind of a dance, but yet 
I wanted the luxury of turning down 
an invitation to the real thing. 

Of course, as far back as I can re- 
member, I’ve been sure that I’d never 
get to school at State. In the first 
place, we couldn’t afford the expense. 
We've always planned to have me go 
to Normal over at Marysville, so 
that I could come week ends, and save 
on my board bills. Then, when I 
finished, I could teach right at home. 
In the second place even if we had 
bushels of money, I’d never get a 
chance at a co-educational institution. 
You’d think, if you ever heard 
mother, that a co-ed had absolutely 
lost all chance of saving her immortal 
soul. Mother has the worst antipathy 
to boys, especially when you consider 
how ordinary and numerous they are, 
and apparently she doesn’t think 
much more of a girl who goes to a 
co-ed school. 

“Why, Kathie, I’d sooner see you 
in a reform school than at the uni- 
versity living with a bunch of girls,” 
she has said over and over again. “It 
isn’t that I wouldn’t trust you any- 
where, but you never can tell what a 
lot of girls will do when they get to- 
gether, and I would never have a 
minute’s rest if you were where you 
could be chasing after a bunch of 
boys. I want to know just where my 
girls are when I go to bed.” 

Now, isn’t that consistent? In one 
breath saying that she could trust me 
anywhere, and in the next, that she’d 
worry all the time! But that is 
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mother. I’ve learned long ago that 
mother is just like the Rock of Gib- 
ralter once she has made up her mind. 
I don’t even try to convince her any 
more. I’ve learned what a waste of 
breath it is. Just the same, her un- 
reasonable attitude hasn’t kept me 
from desperately hoping for that in- 
vitation, even if I never have had any 
chance of going to school at State. I 
suppose the thing which has kept my 
courage going has been the feeling, 
away back in my mind, that maybe 
I’d have a ghost of a chance when 
Dave Hilton went to State. 

If you had only known Dave Hilton 
when he first went to State, you 
would have known how very “ghosty” 
that chance was. Dave wasn’t very 
goodlooking, but tall and skinny, 
with red hair and freckles, yet the 
most popular fellow who ever went 
to our high school, a marvelous foot- 
ball player, and captain of the team. 
But how he hated girls! He never 
even spoke to one unless he couldn’t 
get away in time, and if he did get 


cornered, he would blush clear up to - 


his hair, and all his freckles would 
stand out until you could count them. 

He would rub one foot against the 
other leg, stammer “uh-uh” to every- 
thing that he was asked, and bolt 
around the nearest corner at the very 
first loophole of escape that offered. 
He never talked to any girl volun- 
tarily, except when he argued with 
me over the back fence about the best 
way to plant sweet peas. (The 
Hilton mansion was on the corner 
next to our little scrap of a house.) 
As far as dances were concerned, 
Dave never went to one all the time 
he was going to High. The Hiltons 
have loads of money, but you would 
never guess that such was the case 
if you saw only Dave, for, positively 
he was the most disreputable boy in 
town, always wearing messy cordu- 
roy trousers and dirty canvas 
sneakers. 

When Dave went to State, the 
year I was a junior in High, he made 
a “hit” right away. He was captain 
of the freshman eleven, and Cliff 
Turner, my cousin, an old varsity 
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player, told me that Dave was “great 
stuff.” He made the best fraternity 
and was sure of being varsity end 
his sophomore year. However, when 
Dave came home for Christmas and 
summer vacations, I couldn’t see that 
college had improved him. He still 
wore those frightful trousers and 
sneakers, and he still had just mil- 
lions of freckles, and he still was 
just as afraid of girls. He did come 
over a time or two that summer with 
his mother to sit on our porch, never 
saying much of anything, and shoot- 
ing pebbles at our old cat. Once | 
asked him if he ever went to dances 
at State. 


66 ANCES? Me? Not so you'd 
D notice. There aren’t any girls 
I’d dare ask,” with a chuckle, “and 
I’d sooner face a firing squad than a 
sorority house.” 
Not very promising, was it? Yet 
I started on my last year at High 
hoping and praying, actually pray- 
ing, that there might be some sort 
of a dance that he would just have 
to attend, and as he was apparently 
afraid of co-eds, that he would ask 
me. He did ask me to write, because 
the school paper didn’t give much 
news. I wrote religiously, not be- 
cause his letters were very interest- 
ing, for they were mostly about foot- 
ball—he had made the varsity—and 
the fellows at the “house,” but be- 
cause they kept me in his mind, and 
if he needed a girl, maybe . . . ! 
At Christmas Dave had tonsilitis 
and couldn’t get home. In June, he 
was offered a position in the West 
somewhere on a railroad, and since 
he needed the experience in his en- 
gineering course, he went directly 
from school. He sent me a big box 
of candy for a graduation present— 
that is, his mother gave it to me and 
said that Dave asked her to get it but 
I was skeptical. I felt that it was 
probably her idea first,.as Dave had 
never given me anything before. 
Although I didn’t see Dave, I 
couldn’t help hearing about him that 
next autumn, when the Conference 
football season started. His pictures 
were literally plastered all over the 
sporting sections of all the news- 
papers. He was reputed to be the 





most phenomenal end ever turned 
out at the university, and his open 
field running was responsible for 
nearly every one of State’s victories. 
When it was discovered that I lived 
next door to the idol of every girl at 
Normal, my rating jumped to one 
hundred per cent, and I was swamped 
with invitations and hints to ask 
girls to spend the week end at my 
house in order that they might gaze 
rapturously on the dwelling place that 
sheltered their hero. Every mirror 
and every memory-book at school 
was pasted up with pictures of Dave 
in football clothes and a prodigious 
frown. I didn’t paste up any; I 
kept mine in the bottom of my trunk. 
I didn’t write to Dave that winter 
because he didn’t write first, and I 
didn’t have any excuse—I mean that 
I couldn’t write any home news 
since I was only home week ends. 
But I left a few of his last year’s 
letters around for the benefit of the 
girls. Since Dave never remembered 
to date a letter, and I tore up the 
envelopes, they never knew the dif- 
ference. 


SPENT Christmas vacation and 
L spring recess at grandmother’s 
so I wasn’t a speck prepared for the 
shock of my life that came in June. 

“Dave Hilton’s been home a week,” 
announced Pinkie at the dinner table 
the first night I was home for sum- 
mer vacation. “He is working on 
the new interurban and there are 
two other boys from State working 
with him, and living at Dyer’s. They 
go over to Minnie May’s a lot.” 

I supposed that her last item of 
information applied to the other two, 
so I didn’t comment. After dinner, 
when Dave came whistling up the 
sidewalk, fortunately I saw him from 
upstairs, and had time to recover be- 
fore I came down, though my hand 
was as limp as a wrung-out dish rag, 
and my voice sounded like that of a 
ghost. 
with tousled red head, corduroy 
trousers, and dirty sneakers. An 
Arrow collar advertisement con- 
fronted me on my own doorstep. A 
smooth auburn pompadour with just 
a suggestion of a wave! A white 
silk shirt with narrow purple stripes! 
Meticulously creased white trousers. 
Purple silk tie, silk socks, and white 
buckskin oxfords! Only his smile 
and his freckles were familiar. A 
skinning process was the only proc- 
ess that would remove the latter. 

“Why, Dave, how you _ have 


Gone was the untidy boy 
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changed!” I felt rather than heard 
myself say as I opened the screen 
door. 

“Well, you haven’t. You are just 
the same old Kathie,” he cheerfully 
and not very politely returned, as he 
settled his carefully pressed trousers 
on the top step. 

“Why didn’t you tell me how Dave 
had changed?” I demanded of 
mother as soon as he had banged the 
front gate behind him at ten o’clock. 

“Tell you ‘Dave had changed,’ ” 
repeated mother. “Pinkie, like a 
good girl, don’t forget to mark the 
milk card. Why, Kathie, Dave 
hasn’t changed. He is only a little 
tidier about his clothes.” 

Nevertheless, I soon discovered 
that more than Dave’s clothes had 
changed. He was no longer afraid 
of girls. It was he rather than the 
other two fellows from State who 
spent a great deal of time on Sweet’s 
front porch. He wasn’t tongue-tied 
there either, as he always seemed to 
be at our house. I often heard him 
talking a streak, while Minnie May 
punctuated his remarks with appre- 
ciative little giggles. J had never 
found Dave’s conversation especially 
witty. Sometimes they sang silly 
little ditties about “mah coal-black 
baby,” while Dave pecked on his 
ukelele. Oh yes, he had learned to 
play one of those twangy things out 
West the summer before. It made 
me sick, not that I cared if Dave 
Hilton went to see a girl, but the idea 
of his falling for a blond cream jug 
like Minnie May, whom every boy 
in town had gone with at some time 
or other. Dave Hilton had never 
even looked at a girl before, and here 
he was, beautifully taken in by a 
regular baby-doll. I ached to tell 
him what I thought, but men are so 
conceited that he would probably 
have thought that I was jealous. So 
I expressed my scorn in a haughty 
silence whenever he _ infrequently 
dropped in. He didn’t seem to mind. 
He teased Pinkie, jollied mother, and 
made fun of me, in a way that was 
a complete change from the old bash- 
ful Dave that I had known for ages, 
and — he continued to decorate 
Sweet’s verandah four nights out of 
every seven. Occasionally his two 
friends went too, but he never 
brought either of them to see us. 
Although I wondered why, for they 
certainly looked respectable enough, 
I would have bitten out my tongue 
before I would have asked him. 

Naturally, Minnie May aired her 
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conquest all over town. She was 
tickled pink to have annexed the most 
eligible young man in town, and she 
intended that everyone should know 
about her success. Whenever she 
was with the girls, her whole con- 
versation was, “That’s just what Dave 
thinks,” or “When Dave was over, 
he said,” or “Dave and I think,” 
until I was so disgusted that I 
couldn’t be decent to her. She told 
my chum that Dave was a perfectly 
mervelous dancer and that when she 
went to dances with him at State, 
that he always insisted on a straight 
program and was furious if some 
other man cut in on them. She also 
confided that she could have his pin, 
but that she didn’t believe in wearing 
a man’s jewelry, unless she were 
definitely engaged to him. 


DIDN’T believe her insinuations 
yt about an understanding between 
herself and Dave, of course, but I 
was mighty glad to visit grandmother 
—not that I cared a rap about Dave 
Hilton’s girls, but I hated to stick 
around and see my chances of get- 
ting to a prom grow slimmer and 
slimmer day by day. Minnie May 
was perfectly capable of asking a man 
to take her to a party, and she did not 
intend to let any chances slip through 
her hands. I stayed away, too, until 
after the paper stated that early prac- 
tice had begun at State. I had no 
intention of being home when David 
Hilton, the local football idol, de- 
parted with half the citizens at the 
train and Minnie May, with a giggle 
and a parasol, in the front row. 

Imagine my surprise when I de- 
scended from the last coach, to see 
Dave’s Ford parked right across the 
street. He came running over so 
hastily, with such a queer intense 
look on his face as he shook hands 
that I felt myself get “quivery” under 
my ribs. 

“Isn’t it lucky that the old car got 
balky right here? Now you won't 
have to walk home,” was his com- 
monplace remark as he picked up my 
suitcase. 

I was glad that the ancient car 
made such a rattle that conversation 
was impossible. I still felt really un- 
steady up and down my backbone 
when I remembered Dave’s expres- 
sion, and somehow I was rather 
breathless too, as though I had been 
running. I glanced at Dave once or 
twice as we tore along. He kept 
staring straight ahead, and his 
knuckles showed white as he gripped 
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the wheel. I wondered if he were 
afraid that the Ford would run 
away, and then I heard myself gig- 
gling at my silly thought. With that 
we stopped with a noisy rattle at our 
gate. Pinkie ran away with my suit- 
case to see what grandmother had 
sent her. Dave stood awkwardly 
twisting his cap as of old, and I for 
a wonder couldn’t think of a thing 
to say and for some unknown reason 
was blushing furiously, for I felt my 
face flaming. 

“Say, Kathie,” he suddenly blurted 
out, “do you think that if I wrote 
and asked her that your mother would 
let you come down to State for the 
homecoming game and dance?” 

My heart flopped clear over. The 
whole landscape turned round like 
a pin-wheel. My knees wabbled and 
I longed to drop down on the running 
board. My wish come true! A real 
dance at State! Me at a dance at 
State! , 

Dave’s anxious voice interrupted 
my inward raptures. “Say, Kathie, 
don’t you want to come?” 

I assured him fervently that I did, 
couldn’t thank him enough, was wild 
to go, but 'Pinkie’s shrill cry, “Kath- 
leen, lunch is ready,” put a stop to 
further conversation. Dave drove 
off, shrieking, “Don’t forget,” above 
the rattle of the engine. 

I dashed into the house, banging 
the screen door in my haste. “Mother, 
may I go to a dance at State with 
Dave, the homecoming dance? He 
just asked me. May I go? He hap- 
pened to be at the station and drove 
me up? Why didn’t Pinkie meet 
me? Do you suppose I can go? I 
thought he was back at school.” I 
stopped for lack of breath. 

“Good gracious, Kathleen, take 
your time. One question is enough. 
Pinkie didn’t meet you because Dave 
came up from school last night and 
asked for you. When we told him 
that you were coming home today, he 
said that he would meet you. I 
didn’t see the need of a brass band at 
the station when you were only away 
three weeks. Of course you can’t go 
to a dance at State. What*put such 
an idea in your head? Besides Dave 
will forget all about it. Minnie May 
will see to that. Now put your hat 
away. Lunch is waiting.” 


Sh I went slowly up the stair, two 
facts stood out in my mind. I had 
my invitation and I must persuade 


mother to let me go. On the top 
step I stood stock still. How queer. 


Mother said fhat Dave had gone to 
the train purposely to meet me, and 
he had said that he had happened to 
be there. Why that fib? And he 
had looked so queer, too. A last call 
to lunch interrupted my meditations, 
and I threw my hat on the bed and 
rushed downstairs. 

I had a hurried scrawl or two from 
Dave that fall and then a reminder of 
the date with the news that he had 
written mother the most persuasive 
letter of which he was capable, and 
that now it was up to me. I went 
home Friday night to find mother 
armed with a thousand reasons why 
I couldn’t go, beginning with the fact 
that she did not approve of running 
after a lot of football boys, and end- 
ing with the apparently insurmount- 
able truth that I had no formal eve- 
ning dress, and that it would be 
foolishly extravagant to buy one for 
a single occasion. I had exhausted 
all my arguments by Saturday after- 
noon, and was about to experiment 
with tears, when Dave’s aunt and 
cousin came over to invite me to go 
with them. The Bell’s are the most 
exclusive people in town. Mrs. Bell 
is president of the Women’s Club, 
on the School Board, and everything, 
and what she says usually goes. 
Grace is older than our crowd and 
one of the prettiest girls in town. She 
graduated from State two or three 
years ago, and I knew I’d have a 
glorious time if I could go with her. 
I sat mentally hugging Mrs. Bell as 
I watched mother’s defenses crumble, 
and I could have danced a jig when 
I heard mother’s, “Well, we'll see,” 
as they left. Mother always says 
that when she intends to let me do 
something of which she doesn’t fully 
approve. 

When it was finished, my dress 
didn’t suit me, but I didn’t dare make 
a fuss for fear that mother would 
change her mind. Made of really 
lovely old black lace of mother’s, 
over white, with roses from Pinkie’s 
summer hat, it was pretty enough, 
but too “sweet girl graduate-y” to be 
stylish. The waist was too high, the 
skirt too short, and worst of all it 
had little sleeves. On the Wednes- 
day night before the great week end, 
I saw a sale of black satin advertised. 
Like a flash, I had an inspiration. 
Mother wouldn’t see the dress again 
till the week end after the party. I 
counted my money, mentally added 
my lunch allowance for a month, and 
went to bed to dream of stunning 
black evening dresses and a football 


player who looked like Dave and 
turned into a fish every time I came 
near him. 


RIDAY night at twelve I faced in 

the mirror another girl than 
myself, and I decided that Dave 
wouldn’t be ashamed of me. I had 
ripped out the sleeves and only nar- 
row black jet beading held up a dull 
black evening dress of the most 
approved mode. 'The skirt was three 
inches longer, and the only touches 
of color were a big blue buckle from 
my room mate’s hat, and some slim 
blue earrings from Paris that the 
French teacher had loaned me. Gone 
were my smooth molasses-colored 
braids, and as I surveyed the high 
hair dress with the perfect marcel, 
topped by a large comb, I was glad 
that I hadn’t been able to persuade 
mother that I needed a bob. I had 
bought a box of La Dorine and a 
lipstick and I had a real complexion 
at last. The only flaw in my pleasure 
was the hours of sewing next week 
to put the dress back as it originally 
was, the hours of extra “lab,” and 
the unfinished notebook. Just as I 
finally planned out all my work, I 
sat upright in bed. What would I 
do with that perfectly good black 
satin slip? 

The next day is a kaleidoscope of 
memories. When I got on the train 
at the junction, Grace met me with 
the news that her mother was unable 
to come at the last minute and that 
we would stay at the Kappa house 
instead of the hotel. She had tele- 
phoned mother and it was all right. 
I had my doubts about its being all 
right with mother, but she couldn't 
stop me now. The special was late 
—-specials always are, and we lunched 
hurriedly on sandwiches and Her- 
sheys and we taxied in a rickety 
jitney to the field where my cousin 
Ted met us and piloted us to our 
seats just after the first kick-off. 

I haven’t any very definite remem- 
brances of that game. I was too ex- 
cited and I spent all my time watch- 
ing Dave. I had never seen so many 
people at a football game before, and 
I had never heard so much noise. I 
had one heart-breaking moment when 
apparently all the opposite team piled 
on Dave after he made a thirty-yard 
run in the last quarter. As he came 
up unhurt, I was conscious that I 
had not breathed for one whole 
minute. The ball went over for the 
only touchdown of the game right 
after that. Dave’s run had won the 
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game and the Conference champion- 
ship! 

As I watched the crowd go mad 
with joy, for the first time I saw Dave 
not as the freckled-faced boy next 
door, but as the university idol. I 
pinched myself to be sure that I 
wasn’t dreaming as it began to dawn 
on my consciousness that probably 
every girl there was envying me. 
Surely Dave must care—I stopped 
thinking to blush at such an idea, 
but the thought persisted in making 
a warm little glow in my heart. 

We made our way through a mob 
of howling cheering students to a 
fraternity tea to wait for Dave. 
When he finally appeared with an 
inartistic patch of court plaster over 
one eye, there was a rush toward him 
and he was literally engulfed by a 
worshipping humanity that wanted to 
slap him on the back and say, “Bully 
for you, old chap,” or “Fine work, 
that, old man.” I was glad that it 
took him some time to get across the 
room to us, for the sight of his 
quick smile at me had sent the same 
chilly shivers up and down my back- 
bone that I had experienced the last 
time I saw him, and that same queer 
catch in my throat made me suddenly 
speechless when he was shaking 
hands. Fortunately Grace and Ted 
and two or three others talked so 
much that nobody paid much atten- 
tion to me. I was glad to get out of 
doors soon after into the dusky twi- 
light which kindly hid my confusion. 
I was glad Dave said that he would 
be late calling for me. If I were 
such a goose in my ordinary street 
clothes, how could I act in that in- 
decent black satin? I would probably 
need all the time I could get to be- 
come acquainted with myself dressed 
In it. 

It was after ten o’clock when the 
maid announced Dave. All of the 
other girls who were going to the 
dance had gone. I had insisted that 
Grace and Ted not wait. Some of 
the girls had drifted in and asked if 
they could help, but all of them had 
already gone. Everybody had been 
very lovely to me; I suppose because 
I was Dave’s guest. The house was 
very still as I came downstairs with 
my cape over my arm. I paused a 
step or two from the bottom, just as 
heroines in the movies always do, to 
let Dave get the full effect of my 
magnificence. He got it all right. 


«¢¢-yoop gosh, Kathie! What in 
the world have you done to 





yourself ?” was his startled ejaculation. 

“Why, Dave! What is the matter ? 
Is it my dress? Don’t you like it?” 

“Your dress? It’s all right, I 
guess, but I liked that blue one you 
wore last summer, the one with the 
frilly stuff around the neck, better. 
But your face and your hair. What 
have you done to them? You go 
right upstairs and wash your face 
and comb your hair the way you 
always do,” he replied sternly. 

“Of all the nerve, David Hilton! 
I won’t do any such thing. You are 
not running me. I shall go just the 
way I am or not at all. There is 
nothing the matter with my face, or 
hair either.” 

“Do you suppose for one minute, 
Kathleen Evans, that I am going to 
take anybody fixed up like you over 
to that dance? If I wanted a painted 
doll, I wouldn’t take the trouble to 
get one out of town. I would go right 
over to the Gaiety and knock at the 
stage door. I’ve boasted to the fel- 
lows about my nice girl who was a 
regular girl, and nota silly little fool 
like most of these bobbed-headed co- 
eds. And if you expect me to take a 
girl dolled up like you are and intro- 
duce her to my friends as my girl, 
you have another guess coming.” 

I looked at Dave in positive amaze- 
ment. He was white around the 
mouth, and his eyes were fairly 
green, he was that angry. But I did 
not care how furious he was. 

“The very idea, Dave Hilton, of 
daring to criticize me! I am not 
your girl, anyway, and you have no 
business trying to boss me. I guess 
I know how to dress without any 
advice from you, and I won’t go one 
step until you apologize for saying 
that I look like a chorus girl.” 

“T certainly won’t apologize for 
telling the truth. You do look like a 
cheap chorus girl, and you certainly 
won't. go with me till you wash your 
face.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go with you 
now, even if you got down on your 
knees and begged me. Minnie May 
is welcome to you. I never want to 
see you again. You are perfectly 
horrid and .. .” 

I did not wait to finish, for I 
wouldn’t let him see me cry for a 
million dollars. I turned and ran 
back upstairs, but before I reached 
the landing, I heard the door slam. 
To think he dared talk like that! I’d 
show him. I flung myself across the 
bed and cried and cried; cried first, 
because I was missing the dance, 


cried second, because Dave hadn’t 
liked the way I looked, and cried last, 
because I knew he was right, and if 
I had left my clothes and hair alone, 
I would have had the most wonderful 
time in the world. The clock struck 
eleven before I stopped. Well, I 
thought as I stood up and wiped my 
nose, I had mussed my dress enough 
so that it looked as though I had 
worn it. What should I do? I 
never wanted to see David Hilton 
again in all my life, and I couldn’t 
stand to face Grace and Ted again 
for any amount of money. I would 
go home on the 6:10 local instead of 
waiting for the 11:00 express. Dave 
could make up any lies he wanted to 
about what had happened. I supposed 
he was having a good time anyhow 
after treating me in this abominable 
fashion. I sniffed some more as I 
packed my suitcase and left a note 
for Grace, saying that I had to get 
back early to study for a quiz. 

Luck was with me. Grace tip- 


toed in and finding me apparently 
asleep, went to bed in another room. 
Nobody saw me slide out the next 
morning with only the milk wagons 
for company. 


HE trip home was horrid. - We 

bumped and whacked along be- 
hind a wheezy old engine: My head 
ached from lack of food and sleep. I 
was cold and hungry for I had only 
had time to get a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich. I hate clammy railroad 
ham sandwiches. It was the worst 
Sunday that I ever spent in my life. 
I had to tell a whole pack of lies to 
the girls when I got home and I 
thought I would scream before I 
finished inventing stories about a 
dance at which I had never even 
peeped. 

After a good sleep and some real 
food, the funny side of the affair 
struck me, and I could smile rather 
crookedly at myself, but I never in- 
tended to have anything more to do 
with David Githrie Hilton. Yet 
when the maid came up to announce 
a gentleman early in the evening, I 
knew it was Dave as I went down- 
stairs, only I pretended to myself 
that it could not possibly be he. 
There he was, at the bottom of the 
stairs, so stern and tight-lipped that 
I could think of no words in which 
to tell him to go away. 

“Get your coat so we can go out 
somewhere. I’ve got to talk to you 
and I can’t do it in this hen-roost,” 
was his curt remark. 
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Never had I seen him so deter- 
mined and so grown-up, and never 
had I heard that I-expect-to-be- 
obeyed voice. Meekly and without 
a word, I turned back upstairs with 
all my thoughts whirling like a 
merry-go-round. There was some- 
thing in Dave’s tone and manner that 
just made me do as he ordered. 

When I came back, however, with 
permission to take a walk, Dave 
looked so like the shy boy I had 
always known, tremendously ill at 
ease, as he sat on the extreme edge of 
the chair nearest the door, that I 
wondered why I had obeyed him 
without question ten minutes before. 
The moment we closed the door, I 


with great stress — loud 
pedal fortissimo, in fact, on the word 
“fed.” Perhaps we’ve even heard 
ourselves sometimes using the phrase. 
Anyhow, whether we catch ourselves 
saying it, or only overhear others, we 
most of us know what it means. The 
state of being fed-up is a mental 
malady—a sort of soul sickness, as 
infectious as measles, but much more 
prevalent and more devastating in its 
effects. Moreover you can have the 
complaint more than twice. 


rz ED-UP,’ is frowned upon 

by schoolmasters, editors, and 
other professional pedants, who con- 
demn it as vulgar and undignified 
slang. Of course, these solemn people 
forget that the English language is a 
live thing — very vigorous and still 
growing. They forget that the slang 
of today becomes the accepted idiom 
of tomorrow. Dear Doctor Johnson 
(may his memory ever keep green) 
in his day had qualms about admit- 
ting into his dictionary such jolly 
words as fun, clever, and stingy 
which, although now eminently re- 
spectable and used by the best people, 
were labelled by the prince of lexi- 
cographers as “low cant.” And he 
wouldn’t even admit on sufferance 
such fine words as cantankerous, fad, 


turned around squarely to face him. 
“David Hilton, I am not going 
one step farther till you apologize for 
your disgraceful behavior last night.” 
“Oh, I'll apologize all right, if that 
is all you want. If you knew what 
I have been through since last night. 
I thought I had lost you for keeps. 
I walked all over town wishing I 
dared go back and tell you that it 
didn’t matter what you wore, as long 
as you cared, and then finding you 
gone this morning was about the end 
of the limit. Grace knew something 
was up the minute she saw me, but 
she was a brick and kept Ted from 
asking questions when I suddenly 
decided to come up with them.” 


CHOP OGRMAD 


Food for the cFed“Up 


ow often we hear people 
complain of being fed-up. 
“Oh! I’m fed-up,” they say, 


A SPIRITUAL APPETIZER 


By Bernarp DELAney, O.P. 


fogy, and dawdle. Well, perhaps 
some day the phrase “fed-up” will 
find its way into a dictionary. But, 
even without the help of a dictionary, 
we know only too well what it means. 
Depression, gloom, the dumps, the 
blues—these are the cheery synonyms 
that stand in battle order shoulder to 
shoulder with “fed-up.” 

“Fed-up” is an expressive phrase— 
expressive of a state of soul that is 
as old as Adam. Adam, as we know, 
was the first man. Adam was also 
the first man to be fed-up. He was 
literally fed-up when he ate the for- 
bidden fruit, and he passed on the 
disease to us as one of the by-products 
of original sin. Unless you're a 
saint, or as cheerful as Mark Tapley, 
you must at least admit that you 
know what it means to have been 
fed-up, and perhaps you have waves 
of it even still. We all, at times, ex- 
perience that strange medley of bore- 
dom, discontent, weariness, sadness, 
disappointment, and all the black 
humors that, in combirlation, are so 
aptly expressed by the term, “‘fed-up.” 

Most things in this world and the 
next are mentioned in tHe writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas 
describes those who are fed-up as 
people suffering from acedia or 
spiritual sloth. He defines it as 


At the recital of that misery, all 
my anger evaporated. Poor boy! 
He was sorry and he was ashamed, 
and everything was all right again. 
It suddenly occurred to me that 
everything was always going to be 
all right if Dave were there to make 
it so. 


THOUGH it was cold and 

foggy, that walk was the most 
wonderful of my whole life. \Ve 
didn’t come back till after eleven and 
Dave had to throw pebbles against 
Julia’s window to wake her up so 
that she would come down and let 
me in. Dave said — oh, he said 
oceans of ... 


“Weariness in well-doing and sadness 
about spiritual things.” Acedy, or 
depressed sloth, seems to be the be- 
setting sin of persons who are striv- 
ing after better things. People who 
have, to a greater or less. degree, 
overcome the world and the flesh, 
have still to contend with the devil 
who uses his subtlest wiles to make 
their spiritual labors toilsome and 
troublesome and to create in them 
moods of despondency and disgust. 
The soul afflicted with this weariness 
of the spirit is compared in Holy 
Scripture to a moth-eaten garment or 
worm-eaten wood. As a moth doth 
by a garment, and a worm by wood; 
so the sadness of a man consunicth 
the heart. (Prov. XXV :20.) 

Acedy is the devil’s alembic which 
destroys the works of good people. 
To be afflicted with it is to be fed-up 
in an acute degree. It is neutralized 
by cheerfulness, mirth, joyfulness, 
jollity, “merry-and-brightness,” un- 
selfishness, generosity, and a whole 
army of other happy virtues which 
the devil hates because he is a gloomy 
devil. 


ATHER WILLIE Dove, the heroic 

Jesuit who was killed in the war, 

used to say “There are three D’s you 

must avoid —the Doctor, the Devil 

and the Dumps: the Doctor and ihe 

Devil you can dodge; but the Dumps 
are—the Divil!” 





Lent in Laris 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


any American visitors re- 

gard Paris as a wicked city 

and form their conclusions 

about French character 
from the behavior of dancers in the 
cafés of Montmartre and Montpar- 
nasse. To such American visitors I 
would say: “Paris is not France, and 
Montmartre is not Paris. There is 
a French Paris inhabited by a pious 
and law-abiding people, and that 
French Paris you should see before 
you leave Europe.” 

Even in the Latin Quarter on the 
Left Bank, there are a very great 
number of good French Catholics 
who attend church with great regu- 
larity. Any visitor who was here 
Good Friday could see that for him- 
self if he crossed the Seine and en- 
tered any church at all. It would not 
be necessary, indeed, to cross the 
Seine, for on Good Friday all the 
Catholic churches in Paris are 
thronged not only with women and 
children but also with men. In fact, 
the average Parisian is inclined to 
think himself a much more serious 
and religious-minded person than the 
average American, for he perceives 
that the average American is fonder 
of noisy night clubs than of church 
services, that his life is apparently 
an unbroken round of amusements, 
that he does not observe the, Lenten 
fast, that he can hardly be described 
as a Christian at all. 

This is a wrong view, of course, 
but the American view that all Parisi- 
ans are wicked is equally wrong. 
Unfortunately it is encouraged by 
quite a number of things, by the pic- 
ture postcards offered to persons who 
look American, and by the undesir- 
able types of interpreters that swarm 
round foreigners who do not know 
French. The American who does 
not know French is, indeed, in a bad 
position for conducting an impartial 
investigation. He is confined to the 
light and flippant newspapers pub- 
lished in English on the Continent, 
and catering mainly for non-Catholics 
who have come to France to have a 
good time. Such newspapers are not 
faithful mirrors of French life. I am 
not criticizing them, however, for 
they have to give their public what 
it wants and the bulk of their public 


By Francis McCuLLaGH 


is Protestant, is bent on pleasure, 
and would not read a paper which 
gave them huge chunks of St. 
Thomas Aquinas instead of telling 
them about smart tea parties, auto- 
mobile tours, ambassadorial recep- 
tions, new arrivals in the hotels, and 
life in Montparnasse. 

Such monolingual Americans 
should call at the church of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, 50 Avenue Hoche, 
where they will meet Irish and Eng- 
lish priests; but Americans who 
know French can make enquiries on 
their own account. I have now been 
making enquiries for nine months, 
and am more struck by the deep re- 
ligious feeling of the French people. 
For the last three weeks I have been 
attending a retreat in the beautiful 
old church of Saint Etienne-du-Mont 
on the Place Geneviéve immediately 
behind the Panthéon and close to the 
Irish College and the headquarters of 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, and 
it is mainly about this mission that 
I am going to speak in the present 
article. 

A few words first about the church, 
which is one of the oldest and most 
beautiful in Paris. In fact its great 
architectural beauty is in some re- 
spects a drawback for it attracts an 
endless procession of foreigners, 
tourists and binoculars, kodaks, and 
red-backed guide-books, but never, 
never, with a prayer-book. Most of 
those tourists are American and are 
obviously Protestants ; and they often 
make me wonder why American 
Catholics never find their way to this 
church not only to admire it but also 
to dip their fingers in the holy water 
and to kneel at the tomb of St. 
Geneviéve, the patron saint of Paris, 
and by the way, a pure-blooded Celt, 
as Celtic, as Dan O’Connell. This 
tomb is the most prized possession 
of Saint Etienne-du-Mont; but it is 
not a mere artistic possession like 
Gladstone’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey: it is a center of prayer. 
Candles are continually burning be- 
fore it. People of every age and con- 
dition are always kneeling around it; 
and, judging from the ex voto tablets 
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on the walls, they do not always kneel 
in vain. As it is right in the heart 
of the students’ quarter and only a 
stone’s throw from the Sorbonne, it 
is much frequented by students; and 
those who regard the French student 
as essentially frivolous and sceptical 
should watch quietly as I have done, 
about examination time, for he will 
be sure to see students of every age 
from 12 to 20 praying fervently to 
the patron saint of Paris and burn- 
ing long candles at her shrine. 

Saint Etienne-du-Mont was begun 
in the reign of Francis I and finished 
under Louis XIII. Students of 
ecclesiastical architecture go into 
raptures over its jubé, or altar screen, 
a most beautiful and remarkable piece 
of stone carving executed about the 
year 1500 by Biard, and looking like 
exquisite lace that has been petrified. 
Equally interesting are the curious 
stained-glass windows of the choir 
dating from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the carved pulpit by 
Lestocard, and the epitaphs of Racine, 
Pascal, Boileau and Ozaman. The 
last mentioned formed in this church 
his first association of St. Vincent de 
Paul, an association which has now 
spread all over the world. Racine 
and Pascal are both buried in Saint 
Etienne-du-Mont. 

But Saint Etienne-du-Mont is not 
a cold museum like Westminster 
Abbey, Canterbury Cathedral, York 
Minster, and the other great English 
cathedrals which have ceased to be 
Catholic: on the contrary it is a 
warm center of activity, piety, and 
prayer, and it was naturally at its best 
during the retreat which I attended. 
Here I might stop to say that unless 
one knows French very well, he can- 
not follow the sermons which neces- 
sarily take so much space in a 
mission. 


R= as to the congregation. I had 
expected to find it composed of 
women only, but at least a fourth 


was composed of men. I had ex- 
pected to find it small, but the church 
was crammed every night from 8:30 
to 10, and there was always a crowd 
waiting for the opening of the 
church doors. 

Now for the missionaries. They 
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were secular priests who devote them- 
selves to missionary work, and who 
are consequently called “diocesan 
missionaries.” This may be due to 
the fact that though large numbers 
of the expelled Religious are back in 
France, there are not enough of them 
to undertake missionary work in all 
the churches. But I never saw a 
Redemptorist or Dominican or Jesuit 
conduct a retreat better than the three 
diocesan missionaries who conducted 
the retreat in Saint Etienne-du-Mont. 
I should give their names. One was 
a tall, thin man, with aqueline nose 
and long brown beard—Father Cal- 
lon. Number two was short, young- 
looking, clean-shaven, full of energy, 
abrupt in his gestures, overpowering 
sometimes in his bursts of eloquence, 
in appearance like the Napoleon of 
1800 and with an emphasis on the 
letter r which showed that he came 
from the south—Father Wandel. The 
third was a tall, clean-shaven young 
man who was at his best in posing as 
“devil’s advocate,” for many of the 
sermons were “dialogue sermons,” 
and one of the missionaries, seated 
on the other side of the church from 
the pulpit, posed as the sinner who 
did not want to go to confession or 
as the sceptic who did not believe. 
This kind of dual sermon was ex- 
tremely successful, for it aroused in- 
terest and even amusement without 
ever transgressing the bounds of 
good taste. 


F couRSE, the line taken by the 
missionaries would not be taken 
by missionaries in America, for every 
country has its own religious prob- 
lems, and the fundamental problem 
in France is Agnosticism. The 
missionaries devoted their first 
sermons, therefore, to proving the ex- 
istence of God and the divinity of 
Christ. In this they followed the 
example set by Father Pinard de la 
Boullaye, the Lenten preacher this 
year at Notre Dame. They did not 
say much about drunkenness, for 
there is practically no drunkenness in 
France, but on the other hand they 
devoted a special sermon to the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce. They 
repeatedly asked that people whose 
parents had forgotten to baptize them 
or couples who had not been married 
in church should be told of the mis- 
sion, and, if possible, introduced to 
the missionaries. 
They were very polite, kind, in- 
defatigable, zealous, and devoted. 
Their sincerity was so evident that 


everybody was powerfully impressed ; 
and I think that this absolute sincerity 
had a great deal to do with the suc- 
cess of the mission. They brought 
various ecclesiastical dignitaries to 
speak to us. One evening Cardinal 
Dubois came to us straight from 
Notre Dame, which housed that night 
the dead body of Marshal Foch. In 
the simplest, most unaffected, and 
most friendly way the Cardinal told 
us of his personal relations with 
Foch, whom he had known years ago 
when he was a priest in Bourg and 
the future Marshal held high military 
command in the same district. 

On first coming to Bourg, Foch 
paid a ceremonial visit to the Arch- 
bishop. This was a dangerous thing 
for a military officer to do at this 
time, as the Government of France 
was violently anti-clerical, and as the 
Minister of War was in the habit of 
retiring every officer who was a prac- 
ticing Catholic, with the result that 
colonels who went to Mass were 
spied on by subordinates who wanted 
to get their posts, that captains were 
watched by lieutenants, and sergeants 
by corporals, that there was whole- 
sale espionage, underhand denuncia- 
tions, secret reports, black lists, 
dossiers, and other undesirable mani- 
festations of a rabid anti-clericalism. 
But Foch was too great a man to 
think of dangers such as these, and 
not only was he a frequent visitor at 
the Archbishop’s house, but he went 
regularly and ostentatiously to Mass 
and to his religious duties. 

On one occasion, said Cardinal 
Dubois, a public funeral was given 
to an aviator who had been accident- 
ally killed and the first part of this 
funeral consisted of a religious serv- 
ice in the cathedral, the grand old 
cathedral of Bourg, one of the finest 
in France. The Prefect and all the 
civil functionaries came, but they 
halted outside the door, being afraid 
to enter. There they were all stand- 
ing, shy and tongue-tied, when sud- 
denly General Foch appeared among 
them. “Enter,” he said in a matter- 
of-fact voice, very loud, as if he were 
addressing troops on a_ barrack 
square; and without more ado, he 
threw open the door and marched 
down the nave with clanking sword 
and jingling spurs. All the cowed 
civilian functionaries followed him 
like a flock of sheep, and in a few 
moments they saw the General pro- 
duce his rosary and devoutly tell his 
beads while the requiem Mass was 
being said. 


The Cardinal had an object in tell- 
ing us such stories of the great Mar- 
shal’s uncompromising Catholicism, 
for human respect is the weak point 
of the French male Catholic, and | 
think that a good many Parisians 
made their Easter duty this year 
through the courage infused into 
them by the example of Foch. Thus, 
like one of the saints, this great man 
continued to do good even after his 
death. Before leaving, the Cardinal 
shook the hand of every man in the 
church. Next day he did exactly 
what Foch would have liked him to 
do—he followed the coffin on foot 
and in his ecclesiastical robes from 
Notre Dame to the Invalides. 


‘THER PINARD DE LA BouL.aye, 

the Jesuit who was selected 
to deliver the Lenten conference 
this year at Notre Dame, is a 
different kind of preacher from any 
of the three I have mentioned. He 
is extremely learned, and has pub- 
lished authoritative works on the 
comparative history of religious as 
well as on the formation of races, 
He is one of the masters who have 
contributed most to the progress of 
ethnology in our epoch, so that his 
conferences attracted the intellectual 
élite of Catholic Paris to Notre Dame, 
which was crowded long before the 
commencement of each conference. 
His style was sober, clear, restrained, 
scientific ; and the title he gave to his 
conferences, “Jesus and History,” in- 
dicates the subject matter—an_his- 
torical investigation of Our Divine 
Lord’s “ existence. “Eloquent sim- 
plicity” describes his oratory, but it 
was a simplicity full of feeling and 
conviction, and was very effective. 
His voice was not very strong, how- 
ever, and despite the use of “loud 
speakers” he was difficult to hear at 
a distance. I happened, unfortu- 
nately, to be seated exactly at the 
junction point where I heard indis- 
tinctly both the natural voice and the 
reinforced voice. Notre Dame must 
be a difficult church for a preacher 
of restraint and nicety and subtle dis- 
tinctions: its great size, its dimness, 
and its gothic ornamentation give an 
advantage to a preacher of imposing 
presence and with a powerful voice 
and a popular appeal. Notre Dame 
personifies the superabundant faith 
of the Middle Ages, and it seems to 
me that a robust Dominican who took 
faith for granted would be more in 
harmony with his surroundings than 
a learned Jesuit theologian who went 
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to the very root of things. The 
Madeleine would suit Father Pinard 
de la Boullaye better. 

In the church of Saint Francis 
Xavier, near the Invalides, I heard 
a very different kind of preacher who, 
at 3 P. M. on Good Friday, spoke on 
the Words of Christ from the Cross. 
This preacher was Father Padé, su- 
perior of the Dominican Priory in 
Paris. He preached for twenty years 
in the Madeleine, and the parish 
magazine of that famous church said 
of him very truly, “His eloquence, 
warm and luxuriant, makes one think 
of tropical forests!” 

It is certainly a very seductive elo- 
quence, and its effect is increased by 
a form of elocution common enough 
in French pulpits and practiced by 
the Cardinal-Archbishop—a form of 
delivery in which the sentences are 
sometimes chanted like poetry, the 
exquisite cadences of the language 
and the beautiful modulations and 
sonorous endings of the words being 
well brought out. Add to this, in the 
case of Father Padé, an accent of 
conviction, an elevation and an origi- 
nality of thought, a courteous and 
hospitable spirit, an admirable benev- 
olence and frankness. In personal 
appearance Father ‘Padé is a man in 
the prime of life—53 years of age— 
strongly built, slightly bald, and with 
pale, impassive face. 


NOTHER Dominican whom I 

heard (in the church of Saint 
Jacques, Rue Saint-Jacques) was 
Father Janvier, an aged, massive 
man who made his name in the pulpit 
of the fashionable church of Saint- 
Roche but who was giving a retreat 
to students when I heard him. On 
the first day there came not only stu- 
dents (étudiants) but also girl stu- 
dents (éstudiantes), men, old women, 
and children; but Father Janvier did 
not want such a mixed bag, and next 
day only male students who could 
exhibit their student’s cards were ad- 
mitted to the church. 

Father Populaire, O.P., has for 
twenty years addressed the most di- 
verse congregations. He is well 
known as a preacher in Algeria and 
Is soon to go there again for the an- 
hiversary of the conquest. He is also 
well known in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and England; and in 1913 he organ- 
ized at Saint-Roche a mission for the 
midinettes, the overworked and un- 
derdressed shopgirls of the Rue 
Royale and the adjoining quarter of 
fashionable stores. 


Father Schaff was head of the 
Dominican Priory in Strasburg ; and, 
after having occupied the chair of 
history in the celebrated theological 
college of the French Dominicans in 
Saulchoir, he was entrusted with the 
work of restoring the Dominican 
Order to Alsace. 

All the preachers I mention could 
be heard in Paris this Lent, and they 
were well worth hearing not only on 
account of their eloquence but also 
on account of their remarkable per- 
sonalities. Father Kuhn, for ex- 
ample, entered the military college of 
Saint-Cyr as a youth but soon left it 
for the Dominican novitiate. He is 
a tall, military-looking man who in- 
dulges little in gestures, and is en- 
dowed with a keen, critical sense. He 
preached the Lenten retreat this year 
for the royal family at Brussels, and 
made himself well known in Paris by 
his sermons at Sainte-Clotilde and 
Saint-Augustin. 

Father Delor was a lawyer in the 
Court of Appeal when, at the age of 
25, he -joined the Dominicans. A 
chaplain in the Great War, he was 
six times mentioned in dispatches and 
received on the field of battle the 
croix de guerre and the croix de la 
Légion dHonneur. He is still a 
soldiers’ priest. He has preached in 
Paris for 17 years. 

Father Mahé, S.J., was for a long 
time professor of philosophy in 
France and England, and no preacher 
can find more readily than he the 
healing and soothing word which 
allays the fever and fret of modern 
unrest. 

Father Goupil, S.J., is not only 
eminent as a preacher, but also as a 
theological writer. He edits Catachrése, 
a review of religious instruction pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop, and has pub- 
lished a number of books on Grace, 
the Sacraments, and Faith. 

Father Hénusse is a Belgian, but 
perhaps of Irish origin like many of 
the priests in Paris. A tall man of 
imposing presence, he is a savant, a 
philosopher, and a writer as well as 
a preacher at the Madeleine. 

Father John de Dieu is a great 
Franciscan preacher. Father Marie- 
Amand, also a celebrated preacher, is 
a Discalced Carmelite and lives in the 
novitiate of the Order at Avon- 
Fontainbleau. L’Abbé Francis is 
first vicar of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, that beautiful old church in the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain which must 
be known to all Americans who have 


ventured over to the left bank of the 
Seine. He preaches in English as 
well as in French, and once addressed 
the Knights of Columbus. 

Canon Audouin, another Parisian 
preacher, was a chaplain during the 
war, was twice mentioned in dis- 
patches, and was a recipient of the 
croix de guerre. He preached the 
Lenten sermons at Montreal in 1926. 


ENCH-SPEAKING Americans who 
ae Paris should get to know 
Canon Quénet for he is the Vicar- 
General for Foreigners in the French 
capital, which now has a very large 
permanent population of foreigners. 
Though 46 years of age, he does not 
look more than 26, and he must have 
seemed a mere boy at the time of his 
ordination. So youthful indeed 
was his appearance that he was able 
to enter the Russian University of 
Kiev as an ordinary student, there 
being no other way to enter Russia 
at that time, for Catholic clergymen 
who were not born subjects of the 
Tzar, were practically excluded. In 
Kiev he acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Russian language, and a 
close acquaintance with the Orthodox 
Church. He is not only a famous 
preacher, but also an authority on the 
Russian church and on the question 
of reunion. 

Father Flynn of the Madeleine is 
well known in America, which he 
visited. He is an Irishman, born in 
Paris and speaking French like a 
Frenchman. His brother is the vicar 
of Notre-Dame-des-Champs, the 
church of the Montparnasse quarter. 
Being my own parish church, it is 
particularly important to me; but 
architecturally it is new, and I prefer 
the older churches. It is a thor- 
oughly “live” church, however. 

I have now endeavored to show 
that there are in Paris many things 
calculated to edify and encourage an 
American Catholic. True, I have 
spoken mostly of preachers; but it 
must be remembered that these 
preachers are supreme. They are 
acknowledged masters of one of the 
most beautiful languages spoken. 
They are worthy descendants of 
Bossuet and Massillon and Dupan- 
loup. As speakers and as scholars 
they are far above the average deputy 
or senator; and what gives i 
persuasiveness to their appeal is the 
fact that many of them have given 
up great careets to follow the steep 
and narrow path of the French monk 
and Jesuit and priest. 





“hat Happened to “Manfred Brace 


A GHOST FANCIER OR NOT? 


ESTING on one’s laurels is a 
precarious business at the 
best, and when the laurels 


happen to belong to some- 
body else the habit may prove the 
forerunner of a collapse unless, as in 
the case of Manfred Brace, something 
happens to set the position right. 

When Manfred christened his 
charming week-end cottage at Hid- 
dendon “The Laurels” he was not 
conscious of doing anything sym- 
bolic, it struck him as a simple, 
straightforward name. He was a 
bachelor and spent a busy week in 
town. The Laurels was the place 
where he forgot the banalities of life. 
He had recently received an offer of 
£880 for it. The idea of it! 

Hiddendon is a delightful village 
with a Tudor manor house where 
Mass is said on Sundays, most con- 
veniently for Catholics living in the 
neighborhood. It has rich historical 
associations for one of the Eliza- 
bethan martyrs said Mass there, up 
in the old secret chapel under the west 
gable and although this was replaced 
in later times by a more accessible 
one, the tradition was faithfully car- 
ried on, through the lean days, right 
up to our own time. 

Manfred had chosen The Laurels 
on account of its being so favorably 
situated. The family were delightful 
people and the associations of the 
place caused his heart to throb with 
pride in his spiritual ancestry. It 
was a fine thing to have sprung from 
martyrs instead of _ time-servers; 
Manfred Brace felt this every time 
that he passed the little 13th century 
church where Mass had been said in 
pre-Reformation days. The descend- 
ant of the time-servers was a decent 
little man enough. He and his wife 
frequently dined at the Hall. | 

Manfred Brace, when he took his 
week-end rest on the rose-covered 
verandah of The Laurels loved to 
glimpse the old red gable of the Hall 
through the trees and to meditate on 
the past. His friends were delighted 
to come over. The hall was a great 
attraction and Manfred didn’t mind 
getting a bit grubby showing his 
visitors the old chapel and the hiding- 
hole, up in the turret above it. His 
housekeeper gave him a good brush- 


By En DInnis 


down when he got home, and it was 
hallowed dust, after all. 

The church was interesting too. 
Manfred felt the pride of race adding 
to his stature when he exhibited the 
ancient holy water stoup. Altogether 
The Laurels was an ideal place for 
rest and refreshment, well might 
Blinkington press his offer for it. 
Sell The Laurels! What next! Then 
it was that a most disturbing thing 
occurred. It was announced to the 
handful of Catholics who attended 
the Mass at the Hall said by Sir 
Robert’s chaplain, a very cultivated 
man in delicate health, that the Rev. 
Father Hardacre, a very zealous mis- 
sioner, was proposing to address them 
on the following Sunday on the sub- 
ject of establishing a mission in the 
village to attract the scattered Catho- 
lics who might feel shy of the semi- 
private nature of the present chapel. 
This disquieting announcement was 
followed duly by the appearance next 
Sunday of the menaced preacher, who 
was out to tamper with the historic 
sanctities of Hiddendon. 

The Rev. Harry Hardacre was a 
preacher who spoke out his mind. 
His subject was Emancipation Year. 
Manfred Brace had taken delectable 
repose on the laurels of the emanci- 
pators. He thrilled the thought of 
being one of those who had stood by 
the Faith. “Faith of our Fathers” 
was his favorite hymn. But the 
preacher took a line of his own. 
Catholics, he declared, had got into a 
habit of resting on their laurels, or 
(that was the nasty one) on the 
laurels of their ancestors. It was 
not possible today to imitate the 
martyrs of the Tudor days. There 
was no rack awaiting the zealot of 
today to stretch his limbs upon. One 
did not find a thumbscrew waiting 
for one when we returned from Mass. 
We could not even persuade a king’s 
official to accept a fine for every time 
we absented ourselves from the Prot- 
estant service. But, said the preacher, 
we could copy our grandfathers of 
100 years ago. They were imitable. 
After the Emancipation Act they got 
to work and built churches and 
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schools—we had simply got to! They 
were desperately needed. From the 
martyrs we might borrow a spirit of 
sacrifice and apply it to the circum- 
stances of the present day. 

The preacher’s proposition was to 
build a hall in the village which could 
be used as a school on week days and 
as a church on Sundays for the bene- 
fit of an increasing Catholic popu- 
lation. 


ANFRED Brace loathed begging 
tH) sermons. After the disquieting 
discourse the plate came round. One 
thing stood to the time-server’s credit 
—that he had conformed to the use 
of a collection bag. The plate in- 
volved a treasury note. Mercifully 
he had a ten-shilling one on him. 
Brace produced it grudgingly, wrest- 
ling with a feeling of resentment. 
He could visualize the raw red brick 
(or even yellow brick!) erection by 
the wayside. The preacher evidently 
had no reverence for hallowed asso- 
ciations. 

After Mass he was greeted by Sir 
Robert, the owner of the place and 
the representative of a gallant line 
of “recusants.” “Hullo, Brace,” was 
the cheery salutation, “Resting in 
your Laurels, I suppose.” 

The words caught the ear of the 
priest who was standing near them. 
He turned quickly. The familiarity 
of the phrase struck him. Sir Robert 
introduced him, hastily. “Mr. Brace 
has an ideal retreat which he calls 
‘The Laurels,’” he explained. Father 
Hardacre made haste to improve the 
occasion in the way he would—rather 
a clap-trap way. 

“Then that will give Mr. Brace an 
opportunity of gaining a few more,” 
he said, smiling. “I am delighted to 
find there are some resident Catholics 
ready to help us. We want £880 for 
the new building. The education au- 
thorities . . .” He began to fumble 
in his pockets for a paper. 

Brace stepped into the pause. 
“Have you been over the house?” he 
enquired, rather dryly. They were 
standing in the entrance hall sur- 
rounded by relics of the historic past. 

“Yes, rather, ripping old place. 
You see, the Education Act requires 
. . .” he fumbled again. 
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“I’m afraid I haven’t gone into the 
matter,” Manfred said. (He had 
avoided it like the plague when he 
read his Catholic paper—it bored him 
stiff. 

tal explain the whole thing 
to you if I might call on you at the, 
The Laurels, isn’t it ” the other said. 

Sir Robert came in at this juncture. 
“Suppose you come up to dinner to- 
night,” he said to Brace. “Father 
Hardacre will explain all the ins and 
outs; and about the leakage, and why 
schools are more urgent than 
churches, and all the rest of it.” 

There was no getting out of it, and 
at any rate it was always a pleasure 
to dine at the Hall with its exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere. 

Sir Robert’s family were away 
from home and they had their meal 
in the library, a charming oak- 
paneled room with a long, low win- 
dow, on a diamond pane of which was 
scratched the initials of the squire 
who had died in the Bridewell prison 
among the debtors after being drained 
of his substance by repeated fines. 

There was no denying it, Father 
Hardacre was out of the picture. He 
talked appalling stuff about new in- 
dustrial suburbs, and the cost of a 
building which might begin as a 
church and remain a school when the 
church was built. He talked of leak- 
age and after-care and the way to 
approach one’s member of Parliament 
at election time, and all the jargon of 
the Education crisis. After supper 
they sat over the fire which burnt 
brightly on the huge hearth—one of 
the hiding-holes was somewhere up 
the chimney — and Father Hardacre 
reduced his schemes to actual figures. 
Sir Robert had generously offered to 


give the site for the building. When’ 


the priest spoke of its modest pro- 
portions it gave Brace his oppor- 
tunity. 


«< ALKING of modest sanctuaries,” 

he observed, “what do you 
think of the old chapel here—the one 
in the attic?” 

“Grand!” Father Hardacre said. 
But he said it rather absently. He 
was feeling round his pocket for the 
architect’s plans. “Sir Robert showed 
it to me this afternoon. Whatever 
have I done with that paper? I had 
it all right this afternoon. I remem- 
ber, I took it out, up in the old chapel, 
to show you (he addressed their 
host), did I not?” 

“You would,” Manfred Brace 
murmured to himself. 


“No, it was in the hiding-hole in 
the turret. I was explaining about 
the new method of building. As- 
bestos and concrete. It’s a question 
which is the best for partition walls.” 

“T remember you were very keen,” 
his host said, smiling. I daresay the 
paper is up there all right. We'll 
have a look for it tomorrow before 
you leave.” 

In spite of the absence of the mis- 
sing paper Father.Hardacre contrived 
to fill in the next hour with more 
statistics and calculations. Brace 
yawned and sought sympathy from 
the portrayed Sir Jasper who hung 
on the wall in cavalier costume. Sir 
Jasper, like the rest of his house, had 
kept the Faith in the brave days of 
old. Manfred wondered if Father 
Hardacre had so much as noticed the 
portrait. The latter was now busily 
employed in working out ¢i. calcula- 
tions with pencil and paper. 

“T reckon,” he said, at length, “that 
the whole thing would cost just round 
about eight hundred and eighty 
pounds.” 

“You won't get much for that,” 
Manfred commented. “Why I was 
offered that for my cottage the other 
day.” 

“It would serve our purpose,” the 
priest replied. “I don’t suppose it 
will be as picturesque as your cot- 
tage,” he added, smiling. 

Shortly after, Manfred Brace rose 
to go. It was getting late. The Hall 
was a difficult place to tear oneself 
away from, even with a zealous mis- 
sioner with a jerry-builder’s estimate 
on the premises. He was too familiar 
a friend for his host to need to ac- 
company him to the door. He sfipped 
off, leaving the other two in their 
arm-chairs. The servants were all 
in bed. The house was intensely 
quiet. Hand-lamps stood on the 
great oak chest in the hall, ready for 
bedtime, for electricity has not been 
installed. The shattered fortunes of 
the family could not bear the ex- 
pense. 

Brace stood there looking round 
him. He glanced at the heavy oak 
door which led to the wing contain- 
ing the staircase up to the old chapel 
and the hiding-hole in the turret. 
How he would love to visit them on 
a moonlight night like this! But 
perhaps it would be sheer sentimental- 
ism? Then an idea struck him. 

Why not go in search of the 
Father’s missing paper? It would 
be an excellent excuse. The lamp 
was there at hand, and he knew the 


way with his eyes shut. He had 
never yet been there late at night, he 
had always wished to but it sug- 
gested a belief in ghosts, and Sir 
Robert did not approve of ghost- 
fanciers. 


T WAS a first-rate inspiration. 
‘a Brace acted upon it at once. 
He helped himself to one of the 
lamps — the others would not be 
coming up to bed yet awhile—and 
made his way through the door which 
shut off the ancient wing. There 
would be no one to hear him; the 
servants slept in the other part of 
the house. He sped quickly along 
the passage, musty-smelling and 
chilly, towards the crooked wooden 
staircase at the end. It took him up, 
past the first landing, with its closed 
doors leading to shuttered rooms— 
the old wing had not been in use for 
nearly a century. The moonlight 
streamed through a narrow latticed 
window. The old chapel was on the 
floor above, at the top of a very coy 
and curly staircase, under the slop- 
ing roof. Yet another staircase, this 
time perilously curly and cramped, 
led up to the tiny apartment in the 
turret where the priest had robed and 
kept the sacred vesels in the days of 
persecution. Manfred had been up 
it many times. He soon found him- 
self in the priest’s room. It was a 
thrill to be there at this time of night. 
The turret was covered with ivy 
which partly held together the tot- 
tering fabric. There was an aper- 
ture forming a small window through 
which the moon shone. In the center 
of the moonbeam’s path across the 
dust-laden floor there lay a white 
object. (1 trust the reader is not 
foolish enough to be holding his 
breath.) Manfred stooped and picked 
it up. It was Father Hardacre’s 
missing document. The latter had 
been quite correct in his surmise. He 
had dropped it in the hiding-hole. 

Manfred thrust it into his pocket. 
He would return it to its owner on 
his way out. The hiding-hole was a 
place to stay and dream in, but it 
was also exceedingly dank and 
chilly. It would not do to linger too 
long in any case, the others would 
be going to bed. He turned and de- 
scended the worn stairway. There 
were nasty little holes that one might 
easily catch one’s foot in. The next 
moment he had gone down with a 
bump. His heel had got fixed in one 
of the holes in question and in fall- 
ing he had given his ankle a painful 
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twist. Whew! It felt like a sprain. 
Here was a direful situation. He 
made an attempt to move his foot but 
turned faint with the pain. He must 
just sit still and hold himself to- 
gether. Luckily he was near a chink 
in the ruined wall and the air came 
in to revive him. Perhaps, later on, 
he could crawl down. Otherwise he 
was doomed to be there until the 
morning when, mercifully, Father 
Hardacre would be coming to retrieve 
his paper—he was leaving directly 
after breakfast. It was a dismal 
prospect. Manfred Brace sat there, 
on the mouldering stair, taking in 
what might be called a surfeit of at- 
mosphere. He had managed to re- 
tain his lamp—that had helped him 
to fall, holding onto it—it was to be 
hoped there was a good quantity of 
oil in it. He stood it on the stair 
above and waited. Every time he 
attempted to move his foot the faint- 
ness came over him. It was hopeless 
to try. He listened to the queer 
sounds round him. Owls _ hooted; 
bats were flapping round about his 
head. The cold was beginning to 
make him sleepy. Brace closed his 
eyes and dropped off into a troubled 
sleep. The ever-present pain in his 
foot ought to have made him dream 
of the rack but as it was his dreams 
were entirely concerned with the 
present. He dreamt that someone 
was trying to persuade him to sell 
The Laurels, and he was explaining 
to the would-be purchaser how essen- 
tial it was for him to have a rest- 
haven, whereat the other proceeded 
to get very excited and anxious to 
respond, but unfortunately what he 
appeared to be saying was not 
audible. 

Then Manfred noted that it was 
Father Hardacre dressed in a doublet 
and hose who was addressing him, 
and with that discovery he woke up, 
as well he might! 


66 HAT a ridiculous dream!” He 

blinked round about him. The 
few minutes sleep had produced that 
condition of mind which is receptive 
of uncanny impressions. His thoughts 
turned on ghosts and visitants from 
other worlds. This would never do. 
He must get his mind off this kind 
of thing. It was creepy! There was 
the lamp-light, thank goodness. He 
wondered if he had anything to read 
in his pocket? His diary would be 
better than nothing. He felt round. 
Hurrah! There was the priest’s 
document. Plans and estimates would 


be the very thing to keep his mind 
employed. Almost as good as a 
cross-word puzzle. 

The owls hooted, a bat did its best 
to entangle itself in his hair, but 
Manfred Brace remained engrossed. 
It was rather an inspiring idea to 
build a church, for folk who had the 
money to do it. Eight hundred and 
eighty pounds. Queer! The very 
sum he had been offered for his rest- 
ful Laurels. ‘ 

That brought the dream back. 
What a queer dream it had been. A 
preposterous dream. The idea of 
him selling The Laurels! What 
had the man in the doublet wanted to 
say to him? Was he the martyr 
priest to have hidden himself up 
here, or Father Hardacre? To 
Manfred Brace at this juncture it 
seemed extgaordinarily important to 
solve that point. 

What was that? He opened his 
eyes—he had been dozing again. His 
lamp had burnt out, but by aid of 
the moonlight he could see the figure 
of a man standing on the stairs be- 
low, looking out into the night 
through the little opening that let in 
the moonbeams. He appeared to be 
deep in thought. 

Which was it, Father Hardacre or 
the man in the doublet or both? 
Brace called out: “Who is it?” and 
the other turned round. He was flesh 
and blood right enough. He carried 
a lamp similar to the one used by 
Manfred. He came hastening up. 

“Don’t walk over me. I came up 
here to fetch your paper,” Manfred 
explained,. “and I slipped down and 
hurt my foot.” 

Whilst the other was expressing 
his commiseration and examining the 
injured foot Manfred took stock of 
him. No, he was not wearing a 
doublet.” 

“I came up myself to have a look 
for the paper,” Father Hardacre 
said. Then he added, rather apolo- 
getically : 

“I rather thought I’d like to say 
a prayer up here for my new church. 
It was a mercy I came or you might 
have been here all night.” 

“What were you thinking about 
just now?” Brace asked the question 
with a startling abruptness. 

“When,” asked the priest. “Just 
now, when I was looking out of the 
window? Let me ‘see. Oh, I was 
just thinking that it’s easier to make 
people sing ‘Faith of our Fathers’ 
than it is to make them ‘give till it 
hurts,’ as Belloc puts it.” 


Brace pondered the reply. 

“Thanks for telling me,” he said. 
No doubt that was what the martyr 
was wanting to say to me. I mixed 
the two of you up in my dream just 
now.” 

The priest glanced at him, search- 
ingly. “I think I could carry you 
down pick-a-back,” he said. “Can 
you catch hold? You must be feel- 
ing pretty rocky.” 

The other laughed. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I feel worm 
enough to do the crawling business, 
but perhaps I had better mount.” 

“You must have had rather an un- 
canny time up there all alone,” 
Father Hardacre remarked, as they 
commenced the journey downward. 


T wAs the other’s turn to be 
matter-of-fact. 

“T had my lamp,” Manfred an- 
swered, “and I had your architect's 
plans to study. I found them un- 
commonly interesting.” 

“I’m afraid my little yellow brick 
church is a castle in the air,” the 
Father replied, with a sigh. They 
had reached the old chapel, and the 
moon sent a white beam across the 
dusty floor. 

“It’s eight hundred and eighty 
pounds that you are wanting, isn’t 
it?” Manfred said. “I have been 
offered that for my cottage, and I 
thought it might be a good thing to 
sell the place and provide the money 
for your church.” 

He could feel the effect of the 
words on his steed, over whose left 
shoulder they were wafted. But the 
answer was cautious. 

“You will have to sleep on that 
amazingly bountiful proposition, Mr. 
Brace,” Father Hardacre said. 

“T have slept on it,” was the reply. 
“At least, if I did sleep the second 
time, but of course I did.” 

They found a bed for the crippled 
Manfred, and he duly “slept on” his 
offer, and renewed it before Father 
Hardacre left the Hall next day. 

Nor was he a loser in the end for 
his bid for “restful laurels,” for he 
spends his week ends at the Hall itself 
nowadays with Sir Robert and his 
family watching the progress of the 
new “Massing house” which is to 
carry on the gallant tradition of the 
past. And as to the nature of the 
something which happened to Man- 
fred Brace, I leave that to the reader 
to solve in accordance with whether 
he is or is not what Sir Robert would 
call a ghost-fancier. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Epitor’s Note: While we are particularly glad to note 
the popularity of The Sign Post, we are compelled to make 
the announcement that it will be quite impossible hereafter 
to engage in private correspondence owing to the multi- 
plicity of requests for private answers coming in. We shall 
continue, of course, to answer all questions in our pages 
which are more or less of general interest to our readers. 
Questions of an intimate nature dealing with matters of 
conscience will not be answered. We never intended The 
Sign Post to be a soul clinic. All such questions should be 
submitted to one’s confessor. 


THE JEWS 


(1) Is the Jewish religion as practised today the same as 
that practised by the Jews before the coming of Christ? (2) 
What is meant by the Destruction of Jerusalem? (3) Why 
did the Jews reject Christ? (4) Is it true that the Jews will 
have a mark of their reprobation and be hated by all men? 
—T. L., New York, N. Y. 


(1) This is a large question, and difficult of treatment 
within our narrow limits. It may be said, however, that the 
outstanding and substantial difference between Judaism be- 
fore Christ and Judaism after Christ is the absence of bloody 
sacrifice. Up to the Destruction of Jerusalem, in the year 
A. D., 70, bloody sacrifices were offered to God, in con- 
formity with the Divine Law, but with the loss of the 
Temple went also the bloody sacrifices. This seems to be in 
fulfillment of the prophecy which shows the Almighty as no 
longer pleased with bloody sacrifices, but receiving with 
pleasure a “clean oblation” instead. “I have no pleasure in 
you, saith the Lord of Hosts; and I will not receive a gift of 
your hand. For from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down thereof, My Name is great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My 
Name a clean oblation: for My Name is great among the 
Gentiles, saith the Lord. (Mat. 1:10-11.) This clean obla- 
tion, offered in every place, and by Gentiles, indicates the 
Sacrifice of the Mass; which implies that the Jewish re- 
ligion has no longer divine sanction. The worship of the 
Jews is now confined to synagogues. Without temple, with- 
out priesthood, without sacrifice. The Jewish mode of wor- 
ship bears upon it the impress of a religion which has out- 
lived its primary purpose (to prepare for the Messias), and 
therefore has no longer any reason for existence. Should 
you desire to read further on this subject, look up “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” Vol. VIII, under the title “Jews.” 

(2) The Destruction of Jerusalem is what the words them- 
selves imply. In the year A. D., 70, the Romans under 
Titus utterly destroyed the Holy City. The carnage was 
awful, mothers even eating their own children during the 
siege. According to Josephus, a Jewish historian, 1,100,000 
Israelites were killed, and 97,000 were sold into slavery. 
This terrible calamity is regarded as the fulfillment of Our 
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Lord’s prophecy, as found in the Gospel according to St. 
Luke 21 :2-24. 

(3) We must distinguish between the leaders and the 
people. The former were the instigators of His death. They 
rejected Christ because Jesus not only revealed their hy- 
pocrisy, but also because “all the world was running after 
Him.” The Chief Priests feared for their prestige. Under 
false charges of insubordination and rebellion against Caesar, 
they wrung the death sentence of crucifixion from the cow- 
ardly Roman judge, Pontius Pilate. The common people, 
who were present at His trial, were moved to shout for 
his death at the instigation of the Chief Priests. 

(4) We know of no foundation for this strange opinion. 
What we do find, however, is that Christ clearly prophecied 
that His disciples would be hated by all men for His Name’s 
sake. (Joun 15:18-20.) 


DEAD WORKS 


If a person who usually goes to confession every month, 
and the following week commits a mortal sin, and probably 
will not go to confession again until next month, will he 
receive any benefit from his good works until he goes to 
confession again?—N. N. 


Not so long as he remains in the state of mortal sin. Good 
works performed in that state are dead works, because they 
do not spring from the root of charity, or sanctifying grace. 
He can regain the state of grace, however, without actually 
receiving the Sacrament of Penance. This can be obtained 
by making an act of Perfect Contrition, with the intention 
of going to confession as soon as possible. You will find 
this question answered in more detail in the September issue 
of THE S1GNn, page 93. 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA 


Will you please give me in your column a little informa- 
tion regarding St. Gerard? Is he the patron saint of mother- 
hood?—M. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


St. Gerard Majella was born in Mura, near Naples, in 
April, 1726. His ambition from early boyhood was to imi- 
tate Jesus Christ in all things. After working for some 
time as apprentice to a tailor, he entered the service of an 
ecclesiastic, who was very hard to please. Gerard bore all 
with admirable patience and fortitude. He tried later on to 
enter the Order of St. Francis of Assisi, but was refused 
admission. After living a hermit’s life for some time, he 
abandoned it to enter the new Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, founded by St. Alphonsus Liguori. To the 
three usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, he 
added a fourth—always to do that which was more perfect. 
St. Alphonsus considered him a marvel of obedience. Though 
employed in manual labor as a lay brother, and suffering 
from ill health, he managed to do as much work as three 
men. Like all the saints he was called upon to endure many 
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things, the more perfectly to imitate Christ. Chief among 
his trials was a false accusation of a shameful nature. When 
he went out with the Fathers of the Congregation to help 
on the missions, or other work, he is said to have converted 
more souls by his good example than many missionaries did 
by their sermons. He predicted the day and hour of his 
death, which occurred on October 16, 1755. He was can- 
onized by Pope Pius X on December 11, 1904. A wonder 
worker during life, his power with God continues to be ex- 
erted in behalf of his clients. 

We have never heard his name mentioned as patron of 
motherhood. 


THE BLESSED: SOULS IN PURGATORY 


(1) Do the saints in Heaven know what their relatives 
and friends are doing here on earth, and do they pray for 
us when we are in need? (2) Do the saints know where 
their bodies are resting? (3) If a dear father died, and we 
had many Holy Masses offered for him, and kept on praying 
for him, do you think that it would make him glad to know 
that we are doing so, if he is in Heaven? Would it be better 
to keep on praying for him, as though he were still in Purga- 
tory, or would it be better to pray for the poor souls in 
general? (4) Does it help the souls in Purgatory to sprinkle 
holy water for them when entering the church, or when re- 
tiring for night?—N. N. 


(1) It is the opinion of St. Gregory, supported by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, that the blessed in Heaven know what 
takes place on earth, not naturally, but supernaturally. The 
blessed are equal to the angels (Matt. 22:30 and LuKE 
20:36) who are cognizant of the affairs of men. (Tos. 12:12 
and Luxe 15:10.) By reason of the Communion of Saints, 
the blessed pray for those still on earth, especially for those 
who invoke their intercession. 

(2) We opine that this follows from what has been said. 

(3) On the supposition that the blessed know what happens 
yn earth, we think that the devotion of his children to his 
memory is an accidental cause of joy to a father. But on 
the supposition that he is in Heaven, prayers should be 
offered to him, not for him. Since no one knows, outside a 
revelation from God, when a soul is liberated from Purga- 
tory, it behooves the faithful to continue to pray for de- 
ceased relatives and friends, and also for all the poor souls. 
This salutary practice will increase charity and heavenly 
merit on the part of the faithful, and also speed the deliver- 
ince of the departed from the purging flames of Purgatory. 

(4) It is a dogma of the Church that the poor souls are 
iided by the prayers and good works of the Faithful on earth. 
(he church grants an indulgence of 100 days for making the 
Sign of the Cross with holy water, while invoking the Holy 
lrinity with the words: “In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


CHINESE SEMINARY 


Will you kindly tell me if there is a seminary in China 
for the education of native priests? Though not much of a 
success financially, I would like to help in educating a native 
priest—L. B., BRooKLINE, Mass. 


There are a few seminaries in China devoted to the edu- 
cation of native priests. The Passionist Fathers have a 
seminary in their mission headquarters in Shenchowfu, 
Hunan, China. Any money which your charity suggests 
that you give for this noble purpose will be most gratefully 
received by the missionaries through THe Siren. 


SECOND MARRIAGES 


(1) My mother married after father’s death. The children 
never recognized the second marriage. When mother died 
she was prayed for and buried under her first husband’s 





name. The second marriage was performed in a Catholic 
church. I would like to know just what the Church teaches 
in regard to second marriages. (2) Shall we know our own 
in Heaven? Some say that we shall not, since such things 
do not matter then—N. N. 


(1) The second marriage was as valid as the first. It is 
very un-Catholic and, therefore, unreasonable, to refuse to 
recognize such marriages. The teaching of the Church js 
that of St. Paul: “A woman is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth, but if her husband die, she is at 
liberty. Let her marry to whom she will, only in the Lord. 
But more blessed shall she be if she so remain [a widow], 
according to my counsel. And I think that I also have the 
spirit of God.” (1 Cor. 7:39-40). Therefore, a second mar- 
riage is good, but a chaste widowhood is better. 

(2) It is the Catholic belief that we shall know one an- 
other in Heaven. This is one of the accidental joys of that 
Blessed Kingdom, where all those whom we have known 
and loved on earth, and who lived good, Christian lives, will 
be reunited in one great family, without distinction of race, 
color or class, to sing the praises of the Lord forever. 


TRUTH ABOUT TWO QUEENS AND A CARDINAL 


What Catholic author will give me a truthful account of 
the lives of the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth of England, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Cardinal Richelieu?—T. J. M., Etu- 
HuRsT, N. Y. 


Read “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” Vol. XIII, Page 47, 
for an account of Richelieu; Vol. IX, Page 764, for an ac- 
count of Mary, Queen of Scots; and Index, Page 296, for 
references to Queen Elizabeth. 


GOD’S KNOWLEDGE AND MAN’S FREE WILL 


(1) If God is all-knowing, why did He allow Adam to 
be tempted, when He knew that Adam would yield to thie 
temptation and disobey Him? My friend says that the an- 


- swer—‘‘because of man’s free will”—is not a complete cx- 


planation. (2) If God knows the future of an individual, 
why should He allow a child to be born when He knows 
that child will lead a bad life and go to Hell? (3) What was 
the “Tree of Life’ referred to in Holy Scripture? (4) The 
Bible also states that when God saw the corruption of mien 
He was sorry that He had created them. How is this e-x- 
plained? (5) Is the Devil indestructible?—N. N., Inpvia- 
NAPOLIS, IND. 


(1) Because He made Adam a “man,” which implies a 
creature with free will. Creation would have been incom- 
plete without man. His creation, therefore, was a good 
thing on God’s part. Having been made in the image and 
likeness of God, and possessed of intellect and free will, it 
was necessary that moral precepts, or laws, be given him, 


-so that his free will might be tried. Otherwise, how could 


Adam merit either praise or blame? Despite your friend's 
assertion, we believe that free will is very pertinent to the 
question. He does not pursue that thought to its logical 
conclusion. He might just as well ask: “Why does Henry 
Ford manufacture motor cars, when he is morally certain 
(from past experience, at least), that some of them will be 
the occasion of death ?” 

(2) Because God wishes to give every one a chance to 
merit eternal life. If God permitted only those to be born 
who would certainly save their souls, what kind of world 
do you imagine we should have? No matter what you did. 
there would be no cause for worry. You would inevitably 
be saved, for only those with a ticket to Heaven would 
exist. Surely, Martin Luther’s doctrine, “sin strongly, but 
believe more strongly,” would find a host of adherents. Don't 
fret about God’s ways of doing things. Whatever He does is 
just and right. 
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(3) This tree is mysterious—not as to its real existence, 
but as to the quality of its fruit. Many Scripture scholars 
interpret the words to mean that the eating of its fruit 
would prolong man’s corporeal life indefinitely, not that it 
would make him incorruptible. 

(4) This expression is to be taken metaphorically. It is 
a human way of expressing God’s anger on account of man’s 
abuse of his free will. It must not be thought that God at 
that time began to realize that His creation of man seemed 
to be a failure, as though He did not already forsee this. 
God in the beginning saw all that was to happen in time. 
Consequently He received no new knowledge, nor did He 
change His unalterable will. He foresaw also how good 
would be brought from evil, which is the principle thing 
to remember. 

(5) Yes, he is indestructible, being an immortal spirit, like 
the soul of man. God could, indeed, destroy him, should it 
so please Him, but He allows him to exist that His glory 
may be enhanced. 

N.B.—We recommend that you obtain for your friend 
“The Question Box,” by Rev. B. Conway, C.S.P. Price: 
30 cents. It can be obtained through THe SIGN. 


CLOISTERED ORDERS FOR MEN 


Are there any cloistered Orders for men in the United 
States? Where can I get information about them? Are the 
Cistercians cloistered?—C. N., Cuicaco, IL. 


The Cistercians, or Trappists, are the only strictly 
cloistered order for men in the United States which we know 
of. They are located in the dioceses of Louisville, Ky., 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Providence, R. I. Communicate with 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, Trappist Abbey, Gethsemani, Ky., for in- 
formation. 


STRANGE OPINIONS 


(1) In order to settle an argument, will you please tell 
me if it is true that Hell does not burn on December 8th? 
(2) After death is the god-mother of a person the first one 
to be seen? I was told that you do not even see your own 
parents. (3) Where can I get a list of forbidden books?— 
M. C., MALDEN, Mass. : 


(1) Christ said that the fire of Hell is eternal. Conse- 
quently, it will burn on December 8th. 

(2) The first Person Whom we shall see after our death 
is the Judge of the Living and the Dead—the All-Holy God. 
If saved, the sight of Him will be the joy of the Blessed 
forever; if damned, the deprivation of the sight of Him 
will be the essential torment of the Lost. If saved, the Bles- 
sed will be reunited with all of their relatives and friends 
who have been saved. There is no special precedence given 
to god-mothers, as far as we know. 

(3) Write to Pustet & Co., Barclay Street, New York, 
N. Y., for Fr. Betten’s “Roman Index.” 


RELATIONS BETWEEN WHITES AND BLACKS 


Should the black race mingle with the white race, both 
socially and morally?—N. N. 


The law of Christian charity declares that every one must 
be treated as your neighbor. This is the badge of the true 
disciple of Christ: “By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love, one for another.” In the 
New Dispensation, according to St. Paul, “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” By baptism, especially, all have put on Christ and 
become members of the mystical body of Christ, and member 
of member. St. Paul, by the above quoted words, means to 
indicate the leveling of all distinctions of class, color, and 
creed which would divide the followers of Christ into hostile 
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camps, destroying that unity of charity which Our Lord 
obtained by the shedding of His Precious Blood. 

“God is not a respecter of persons,” says St. Peter. And 
St. John, in his apocalyptic vision on the Island of Patmos, 
saw “a great multitude which no man can number, of all 
nations and tribes and peoples and tongues, standing in the 
sight of the Lamb,” and singing His praises with one accord. 
That tinal consummation in Heaven, by which men of dif- 
ferent classes and conditions of life are sharers in a com- 
mon joy, must have a beginning in this life of preparation 
and trial. Therefore, a true Christian must regard the 
Negro, as well as the Chinaman and the Indian, as his 
brother in Christ, and love him as himself for the love of 
God. “This commandment we have from God that he who 
loves God shall love his brother.” 

However, this does not mean that whites and Negroes 
should intermarry, or that they should not observe those 
social forms which divide one class from another, and which 
are the result of due order. Charity, like every other virtue, 
must be governed by wisdom and order. Right reason and 
Christian prudence dictate that the observance of charity 
shall not go counter to that discrimination which is de- 
manded by the necessities of the case. Consequently, while 
the Negro must be loved as a brother in Christ, it does not 
follow that all those offices which are due to one’s blood 
brother are to be shown to the Negro. For, other things 
being equal, a man should love those of his own household 
more than strangers. This principle of propinquity of blood 
relationship is reasonably extended to similitude of race 
without in any way violating the principles of charity. So- 
ciety and charity will best be served by perfecting each group 
ordained by nature according to its own peculiar qualities, 
not by merging them. The perfection of society will re- 
sult from the perfection of each of its parts. 


ACTS OF PIETY 


(1) If one has been out late at night and does not get 
home until late, and does not say his prayers until after 
twelve o'clock, has he in any way missed saying his prayers 
for that day? (2) When a person wishes to go to confession 
in order to obtain the grace of the sacrament, but has not 
committed sin since his last confession, is there any form 
which could be used? (3) Do all indulgenced prayers have 
to be said with a movement of the lips?—N. N. 


(1) As long as the prayers are said before retiring you 
will be considered as having said them that day. In this 
matter a “day” can be considered from rising until going 
to bed. 

(2) When a person wishes to receive the grace attached 
to the reception of the sacrament of penance, and has not 
committed any sin since last receiving, he should mention a 
sin of his past life. This is called “free matter,” for which 
a penitent can be pardoned many times, provided he repeats 
his act of sorrow and purpose of amendment. 

(3) All indulgenced vocal prayers must be recited with a 
movement of the lips in order to gain the indulgence. 


FAST AND ABSTINENCE 


(1) Does drinking coffee, tea, or soft drinks between meals 
break the fast? Is it permitted to use milk in coffee and tea? 
Does chewing gum break the fact? (2) What is the allow- 
ance of food at breakfast and also the light meal? Does that 
amount include coffee or tea?’ Are doughnuts, rolls, or cake 
allowed for breakfast, and how many? (3) May one who 
has to fast eat meat more than once a day? (4) When and 
at what meals are butter, milk, and cocoa allowed?—N. N. 


(1) The law of fast and abstinence is aimed at mortify- 
ing the body for the good of the soul. Whatever has food 
value is forbidden between meals. Generally speaking, 
liquids are considered not to break the fast. But there are 
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some liquids which are nourishing, and which cannot be 
taken between meals. Such as milk, chocolate, fruit juice, 
soup, etc. But water, beer, artificial soft drinks, coffee and 
tea may be drunk, provided only a small quantity of sugar 
or milk is added to the coffee and tea, and that the latter 
are taken seldom. Chewing gum does not break the fast. 

(2) Lenten regulations generally allow a cup of coffee, 
tea, or thin chocolate (with sugar and milk), and a piece 
of bread, or similar food, not exceeding a couple of ounces 
at breakfast, for those obliged to keep the fast. 

(3) One who is so obliged may eat meat only once a 
day on fasting days. 

(4) At the principal meal and also at the collation, or 
light meal, in the evening. The amount allowed at the 
collation is about eight ounces, or the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary meal. 


SEMINARY: LIMPIAS CRUCIFIX 


(1) Is there a seminary for the education of young men 
to the secular priesthood in the Diocese of Los Angeles? If 
so, would you please give me the correct address? (2) 
Where can I obtain a book giving information about the 
Miraculous Crucifix of Limpias?—A. H., New A.sany, 
IND. 


(1) As far as we know there is no seminary for the edu- 
cation of candidates to the secular clergy in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. The nearest secular seminary is located at 
Menlo Park, in the Diocese of San Francisco, Calif. 

(2) “The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias,” by Rev. Baron 
Von Kleist, is the only book which we know of concerning 
this alleged miraculous crucifix. Price: $1.40. 


MISSIONARY ORDERS 


Where may I obtain information regarding the Religious 
Orders which send their priests on home and foreign mts- 
sions. While I am not extra strong, I have good health. 
What order would you advise me to join?—N .N. 

A list of male religious orders may be found in “The 
Catholic Directory,” and “The Catholic Year Book.” “Vo- 
cations,” by Rev. Fr. Hohn, gives the conditions of admis- 
sion, and other points of information concerning the male 
religious institutes. Price: $1.80. Our advice is to seek a 
sympathetic confessor and tell him your desires and aspira- 
tions and be guided by his counsel. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


The following: wish to make public acknowledgment of 
their thanksgiving to St. Gabriel, the Little Flower, the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Jude, St. Anthony, and Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help: M. J. G., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; W. J. M., 
Scranton, Pa.; M. M., Newark, N. J.; M. H., LiInpen, 
N. J.; S. V. R., New Rocwetre, N. Y.; M. J. M., Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


! wish to inform you that I have received an appointment 
from the Insurance Company, entitling me to act 
as their representative. This appointment came as an answer 
to prayer, an offering of a Holy Mass, and my intention to 
make a novena in honor of St. Jude Thaddeus.—J. S., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

I have just received a temporary position through the 
intercession of St. Jude. I am grateful for the same, even 
though it is only for a time.—A. D., Datton, Mass. 

| wish to announce through the splendid columns of THE 
Sicn that I am certain that I have received great favors 
from God through the gracious prayers and intercession of 
the good St. Jude, which at first seemed impossible.—J. F. 
D., LoweEtt, Mass. 

The following also wish to make public acknowledgment 
of their gratitude to St. Jude for favors received through his 
‘ntercession: M. C., Epcerretp, S. C.; A. L., H. L. H. 


Mancuester, N. H.; Sr. M. R., PirrspurcH, Pa.; L. B., 
FiatsusH, N. Y.; B. W., West Somervitte, Mass.; L. C., 
New York, N. Y.; B. M. C., WHEELING, W. Va.; V. F., 
Newark, N. J.; L. P., Seatrte, Wasu.; M. C., Brooxtyn, 
N. Y.; E. R. McK., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. A. C., Brooxiyn, 
N. Y.; M. F. D., Paterson, N. J.; E. H. L., E. Oranee, 
N. J.; Sr. St. E., Jackson Hercuts, L. I.; A. F., DuBugue, 
Iowa; M. L., Meprorp Hittsing, Mass.; D. S., Ranway, 
N. J. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cent each or 15 for $1.00. 




















Communications 





THE PRIEST’S BLESSING 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Someone asked about a book called “The Priest’s Bless- 
ing” in the February issue of THe Sien. 

The name of the author is Daniel Flynn, and the copy 
which I have came from P. J. Kenedy, Barclay Street, New 
York City. I thought this information might be of interest 
to the questioner. The copy I have is about forty years 
old. 

Newark, N.’J. 
THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I believe the book which R. T., referred to in the January 
issue is “The Faith of Our Fathers” by Cardinal Gibbons. 
This is a wonderful book, which all Catholics will find most 
interesting, and can hand to any non-Catholic friend who 
is looking for information about our holy religion. It has 
been used on eight occasions in our family and has been the 


start of a conversion in each case. 
FLusHING, L. I, N. Y. 


CONCERNING THE SIGN POST 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I wonder to whom we should look for light on the subject 
of our Faith if not to such magazines as THE Sicn and 
other Catholic papers. I feel that your answer to the man 
asking for information about the civil marriage of Protes- 
tants, and the question of a divorce and remarriage in the 
Catholic Church, in the March issue, was anything but 
courteous. I should hesitate in asking a question in the 
future for fear of just such a retort. I have been a reader 
of THe Sicn for a number of years and am an admirer oi 
the Passionist Order, we having a monastery in a nearby 
city. 

I consider myself as well educated in the Catholic Faith 
as the majority of Catholics, yet part of your answer was 
news to be. This is one reason why I read THe Sicn— 
to obtain knowledge; yet, even though a perfect stranger to 
this man who asked the question, I cannot help but feel the 
sting of your reply. 

You refer him to the catechism. I have attended Sunday 
school, Young People’s Sodality, and am now attending 
Ladies’ Sodality, and I have never had these points brought 
out clearly before. I am a teacher and answer a hundred 
questions a day asked by little children. Would I feel justi- 


N. N. 


M. L. G. 
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fied in answering them as you answered this man? We are 
all children when it comes to religion, as there is so much 
to know. No doubt you consider yourself a good citizen, 
yet I feel that there are many questions of law with which 
you are not acquainted. I enjoy THe S1Gn and hope to read 
it for many years to come. Please be more considerate. 


MeprorD, Mass. ELLen M. O’DonaGHUE. 


A BENEDICTINE’S APPRECIATION 
Ep1tor OF THE SIGN: 


If Iam “in red” for Tue Sicn please let me know. While 
out of my monastery, I want and need just such helpful, 
encouraging reading. Rev. Richard Hughes, C.P., while 
canvassing here, thought THe Sicn, too deep for our rising 
generation. Don’t let anyone change your idea. Serious 
souls—young or old—can drink deep of the wholesome drafts 
you supply. Never step down one inch and continue to help 
those who seek real spiritual help and refreshing light read- 
ing. I note that no gem—eg., “Brown Derby”—escapes 
you. In the December number “The Crowned Christ” and 
the “Holy Hour,” by Gemma Galgani, are fresh drafts of 
spiritual relief. So too are all your articles on spiritual 
matters. ‘“The Oxford Movement” was splendid. “Letters 
from Our Missions,” are “Lives of Present-Day Saints.” 

May God comfort, encourage and inspire you more and 
more. May your work call down the reward of a generous 
and sincere patronage. 


Sr. JosepH, Mo. (Rev.) Dents Murpnry, O.S.B. 
PERSONAL TO MR. F. J. WARREN 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

It is strange that dissenters of little learning commonly 
forget that the Roman Catholic Church is ruled by human 
beings. Catholicism openly proclaims the fact. She readily 
admits that the lives of a few of her popes have cast a sorry 
blot upon the grand glory of the Papacy. The perusal of 
any of the authentic Church histories will bear out the point. 
It is also strange that non-Catholics, especially those who 
denounce the miraculous, would have the true Church 
governed for a space of twenty centuries by a long list of 
two hundred and sixty princely saints—which fact in itself 
would be the miracle of miracles! And, again, it is strange 
that misbelievers, who are agreed that the mind and will of 
the Catholic are chained and checked by Rome, should regard 
a difference on prudential matters which affect administra- 
tion alone, between a few members of the hierarchy, as a 
“scandalous feud.” 

Mr. F. J. Warren, we Catholics have no intention of 
considering the feelings of an Honorius or an Alexander in 
the matter of “washing our linens” on the street corner. We 
are very little concerned as to whether or not they would 
“take kindly to the light.” But you must remember they 
would not come to the light at all, save for the fact that 
those who expose them fail to appreciate the controversial 
insignificance of bringing them to the light. But, by the 
way, we would like to know just how much you could tell 
us of the life of Alexander VI—a life concerning which the 
best historians of the century are far from agreed. 

I would consider myself greatly indebted to you if you 
will show us why the Newman-Manning or the England- 
Marechal discussions are to be considered “scandalous 
feuds,” any more than a debate in Congress should be con- 
sidered such. 

Next, you would have an essential difference between the 
English Catholic and the American Catholic. You tell us 
that the Englishman takes his religion as a luxury, the 
American as a business proposition. I would like to see the 
English Catholic who regards the stern belief of Rome, 
with all its penance and self-denial as a luxury. 

You further imply that the average Catholic is highly 
ignorant of his creed, while the average Protestant is not. 
But the truth is that the average Protestant knows no more 


about his belief than the average Catholic—and furthermore, 
not only is the average non-Catholic unable to give a reason 
for his faith, but neither can the educated non-Catholic sus- 
tain his position in learned controversy. My good friend, 
have no fear for the American Catholic lay street-preacher. 
He will be well trained. It is neither his intention, nor was 
it the example set him by his English brother, to preach be- 
fore he had proper qualifications. 

I wonder why you call attention to an incident in the 
life of Father Hecker as a warning against an Evidence 
enterprise which will involve the Catholic layman? You 
refer rather foolishly to “the long arm of J/talian-ridden 
Rome.” I prefer to attribute the qualification you make of 
Rome as a slip of the pen. Otherwise, it would be as point- 
less as American-ridden New York or French-ridden Paris. 
That would be a truism too “flat” to be justified even as 
rhetorical filling. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. CuHarRLEs KINGSTON. 


“DOESN’T KNOW HIS STUFF” 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Will you kindly convey to F. J. Warren my sincere appre- 
ciation for the hearty chuckles of glee he afforded me through 
his letter captioned “From a Non-Catholic” in your issue of 
April, 1929? 

This appears to be a typical effusion from a non-Catholic 
wise-cracker, but in truth it might be from a Catholic who 
is having a little fun by “kidding” the rest of us. Assuming 
that the letter is genuine on its face, it is typical in that it 
reveals that all the usual non-Catholic knows in truth about 
our religion could be written on the back of a postal card, 
whereas all he thinks he knows would fill a large volume. 

So Mr. Warren thinks that Catholics would be embar- 
rassed by questions concerning Honorious and Alexander 
VI? How funny that is! How absolutely side-splitting it 
would be if we could ask our Savior how it happened that 
Judas was one of the twelve, not conceding for a single 
moment that Honorious or Alexander were Judases. But 
why didn’t Mr. Warren include the martyrdom of St. Joan 
of Arc, the Spanish Inquisition, the Galilieo case and St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. Really, the man “doesn’t know his 
stuff.” 

Our “dirty linen” may cause some embarrassment. If we 
may use the figure of speech, there is a glorious line of 
impeccable and resplendent garments, shining with the lustre 
of the sun and stringing back in almost unbroken sequence 
for 1900 years, yet here and there the laundress was careless 
and there seem to be specks of mud or dust. 

I assume that if Mr. Warren were to visit the Swiss Alps 
and climb to some superb peak to behold the grandeur of the 
scene, his eye could not help falling on some hillside farm 
where a pig was wa.uwing in a mud hole. His nose would 
stick high in the air. “Pugh,” he would remark, “and to 
think I traveled 4,000 miles to witness such a spectacle as 
this.” 


SaRANAC Lake, N. Y. T. L. Morretr. 


MR. WARREN’S SINCERITY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I was rather interested in reading the article “From a 
Non-Catholic” that appeared in your April issue. It would 
appear that Mr. Warren’s was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. I really think that one could lose oneself more 
easily in New York City, his home metropolis, than one 
could in a jungle. Seriously, though, I believe that Mr. 
Warren, if properly informed, could become a sincere and 
militant Catholic. 

The very fact that he writes to the editor of THe Si1cn 
signs his name—many prefer to sign “Anon”—and speaks 
from the shoulder is a display of sincerity. I am sorry that 
the writer of the “Non-Catholic” article used the negative 
term in describing himself. He undoubtedly knows the 
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meaning of “non.” I wonder if instead of saying “Non- 
Catholic” he might not say “Nihil.” The remainder of his 
article is so positive that it seems contradictory to his nature 
that he should use a negative term—especially a relatively 
negative one when an absolutely negative one would be more 
ippropriate. 

Far be it from me to attempt to answer the gentleman on 
matters of the Church and, at that, I might successfully do 
so, had he made direct assertions instead of asking the ques- 
tions he did ask; but I should like to reply to him concerning 
Catholic laymen. 

He says that he talks to “a Catholic layman concerning 
his faith. He is humbly apologetic and at no time is he 
well informed or militantly aggressive. .’ Can you 
relish that one? He is so broadminded he singles out one 
Catholic layman—perhaps his office boy or an “in the rut” 
clerk who depends on him for a weekly envelope. He admits 
that this layman is never well informed. Then why. ques- 
tion the poorly informed? You can’t get blood out of a 
rock, neither can you get information concerning Catholicity 
from a Catholic who is not well informed. I suppose the 
gentleman would inquire from a high school freshman con- 
cerning the intricacies of trigonometry. Yet he must admit 
that the freshman who studies algebra is a student of mathe- 
matics. 

“Tf Mr. “Non-Catholic” is sincere, and I think he is, let 
him reflect that Mr. Clarence Mackay of the Postal Tele- 
graph, Mr. Crowley of the New York Central Railroad, Mr. 
Raskob of General Motors, Mr. Schwab of Bethlehem Steel 
and others too numerous to mention possess “analytical 
\merican business minds” and they are Catholics. 

Let Mr. Warren look up some Catholic laymen who are 
well informed and they will gladly acquaint him with a few 
facts that he will not only be surprised to know but also 
perhaps pleased to hear. Let him, following in the footsteps 
of Professor Lord, the eminent Harvard University profes- 
sor and learned authority on history whom President Wilson 
honored by having him as his advisor at Versailles and who, 
a few short days ago, became a priest in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, seek information from well informed Catholics 
and he will meet with ready response. I sincerely hope Mr. 
Warren so acts. 


3oston, Mass. Henry McINERNEY. 


CONCERNING SIGRID UNDSET 


Ep1ITor OF THE SIGN: 


Permit me to congratulate THE Sicn, and the writer of 
the article “An Iconoclast Intrudes” in your April issue. 

Like most others I was aware that Madame Undset was a 
distinguished convert to the Church, but until recently I 
was unacquainted with her literary - rk. A few weeks 
ago, however, a parishioner called my attention to Madame 
Undset’s “Christian Lavransdatter” which, she had been in- 
formed, gave a quite favorable and remarkably well-drawn 
picture of the Church in Norway about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

Influenced by this recommendation I borrowed the work 
named, and after the perusal of some hundred and fifty 
pages I had all I wanted of “Christian.” Still, at this stage, 
[ thought, the sequel from the moral standpoint may be more 
wholesome, and so I persevered. To my regret this hope 
was not at all realized, and I entirely agree with Miss Mc- 
Gill’s view that the distinguished writer discusses sex issues 
ad nauseam, and with little consideration for that Christian 
reticence which St. Paul recommends. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


PRAISE FOR MISS McGILL 


Ep1Tor OF THE SIGN: 


Miss McGill’s article on the novels of Sigrid Undset is 
deserving of thoughtful perusal by all who profess to ad- 


CLERICUS. 


mire the Norweigian convert to Catholicism, both for her 
artistic ability and her humility in entering into the True 
Fold. Her criticism appears to be well founded, if what 
she says about Madame Undset’s novels be true. No amount 
of artistry can ever extenuate pornography. Shakespeare 
says somewhere that a man may smile and smile and be a 
villain still. It seems to me that artistry augments the harm, 
for the simple reason that it is easier to imbibe the poison. 
The excuse given for Madame Undset, that she has been 
too short a time a convert to shake off the tradition of 
centuries, may indeed go a long way towards extenuating 
subjective malice, but the excuse does not in the least take 
away the danger to be found objectively in her novels. No 
more than a dose of lethal poison dropped by mistake by 
Nora in your morning coffee will fail to produce its effect 
because it was not intended. The harm to the drinker is in 
the poisoned coffee, no matter what the intention of the one 
who set it before him. And the danger in Madame Undset’s 
works is in the works, whatever may be said of the author's 
motives. 

If a Catholic author violates the decencies of life let him 
or her be visited with the same condemnation as those not 
of the Faith. A Catholic author doubly deserves it if guilty. 
Miss McGill’s doubt as to what St. Paul would think about 
such reasons for extenuation as are usually given for works 
like those of Miss Undset, that they are only for the intelli- 
gentsia of “strong stomach,” is easily settled in my mind. 
I don’t think that he would hesitate one minute in branding 
such books as indecent and not to be read. That is, suppos- 
ing his prohibition—‘“let not such things even be mentioned 
among you”—still holds good. And somehow I think that 
it does. And did not Our Lord make mention of beautiful 
sepulchers ? 

Recently one of Madame Undset’s novels was given to 
me to read. I confess that I did not read it, principally 
because it looked uninviting. The dark shadows of Norway 
seemed to cover the book. After reading Miss McGill's 
article I won’t look at it. 


Curcaco, ILL. Hersert D. WItson. 
P.S.—I nominate Peador O’Donnell for the Noble prize. 


NOT TO BE NEGLECTED 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


Tue Sien, April issue, has several letters, which discuss 
ways of bringing the teachings of Mother Church to the 
non-Catholic world. Street preaching is suggested. Why 
should it not succeed in this country, since the American 
people are good listeners. More than once the occasion has 
been given me to listen to Salvation Army speakers who 
were not eloquent or deep in their thoughts, but were listened 
to with reverence and it can be presumed that the same re- 
spect would be given to Catholic speakers. Why not make 
the attempt? The beginning, indeed, might be difficult, like 
all great movements are, but in the course of a short time 
the public would clamor for them. The American nation 
wants to know the truth about Old Mother Church. Curi- 
osity has been aroused by the November election. This 
opportunity should not be neglected. 


DENTON, TEXAS. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 
FROM THE LAYMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Enclosed herewith check for $2.00 in payment of sub- 
scription to THE SicNn for the ensuing year. Please accept 
my heartfelt congratulations on this work. You have un- 
questionably the finest and most practical (from the layman’s 
viewpoint) Catholic publication issued in this country. 
have arrived at this conclusion after careful comparison. 
My best wishes for your continued success. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. Cuas. H. Cote. 















CHARLES O’CONOR 


Orator and Patriot 


HILE Alfred E. Smith was 

the first Catholic ever to 

run for the office of Presi- 

dent of the United States, 
he is not the first Catholic to have 
been mentioned as a presidential pos- 
sibility. As far back as 1872, 
Charles O’Conor of New York had 
that honor. 

Charles O’Conor was born in New 
York City in 1804 the son of Irish 
immigrant parents. His father was 
“one of the active rebels of 1798,” 
and had probably come to America 
to save his skin. Of the childhood 
and youth of Charles O’Conor very 
little is known. In 1824 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and immediately 
began practicing in his native city. 
His first case of any prominence was 
that of a contested election of the 
trustees of old St. Peter’s Church on 
Barclay Street, in 1827. From the 
year 1828, his rise in the legal pro- 
fession was continuous and phenom- 
enal. As early as 1840, Philip Hone 
refers to this young lawyer in his 
diary in glowing terms. 

In 1842 his professional standing 
became most securely established by 
his success in the case of Stewart 
against Lispenard. By 1846, accord- 
ing to Clinton, O’Conor had reached 
“the front ranks of the profession, 
not only in New York City and State 
but in the entire United States.” 
Probably the most sensational of his 
cases during this period was the 
action for divorce brought against 
the celebrated actor, Edwin Forrest. 
O’Conor’s masterly vindication of his 
client elicited great professional and 
popular applause. 

He was elected.to the New York 
State Constitutional Convention, and 


electrified the delegates with the 
“great speeches with which he 


adorned the debates.” He had an 
aversion to seeking or holding offices 
of public trust which probably ex- 
plains his remaining a private citi- 
zen all his life. In his response to 


tender, in 1872, of presidential nomi- 
nation he wrote that he would accept 
only if impelled by “sense of duty 





Personalities of the Month 


WHO WERE BORN OR DIED IN 


By Puituips J. Scott 


such as might impel the conscripted 
militia man.” : 

When in 1865 after the overthrow 
of the Southern Confederacy, Jeffer- 
son Davis, its President, was in- 
dicted for treason, Charles O’Conor 
was summoned as his counsel. In 
1871 he commenced with great en- 
thusiasm as counsel for the State of 
New York, proceedings against Will- 
iam M. (Boss) Tweed and others 
accused of frauds upon the City of 
New York. O’Conor with his ex- 
alted ideals of civic duty and loyalty 
refused any compensation for his 
professional services. In the autumn 
of 1875 while the case was still un- 
settled he was suddenly prostrated 
by a seemingly mortal illness. Slowly, 
however, he regained strength, and, 
on February 7, 1876, roused by a 
sensational newspaper report, he left 
his sick chamber to appear in court, 
“unexpected and ghostlike.” 

In 1880 he moved to his house on 
Nantucket Island where he passed 
away on May 12, 1884. Of Charles 
O’Conor, an authority of no mean 
ability himself, Samuel J. Tilden, 
said that he “was the greatest jurist 
among all the English speaking race.” 

* * * * * 

PADRAIC PEARSE 

Irish Poet and Patriot 
ADRAIC PEARSE gave his life for 
Pp liberty in that fearful holocaust 
of Ireland’s youth in May 1916. He 
was born in Dublin in 1879 the son of 
an English father and an _ Irish 
mother. He was at first, educated 
by private tutors and then entered 
the school of the Christian Brothers 
in Dublin. Like so many other 
great poets he showed signs of 
genius-and great possibilities at an 
early age. He was greatly interested 
in the native language of Ireland and 
began to study it at the age of twelve. 
When only a young stripling of 
seventeen he founded the new Ire- 
land Literary Society, and before he 
was twenty-four he graduated from 

the Royal University. 

Some time later he was appointed 

Irish lecturer at the Catholic Uni- 
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versity College. He now became 
editor of the official organ of the 
Gaelic League, “The Sword of Light” 
and announced his firm intention of 
making it the mouthpiece of militant 
Gaeldom. Thus he became a leader 
in the movement to secure the much 
sought freedom for Erin. He lived 
for long stretches at his cottage at 
West Connacht where he felt the very 
pulse of the Irish people, mingling 
with them and continually endeavor- 
ing, by his writings and speeches, to 
turn their hopes toward an Ireland 
that would be a resurgent Gaelic 
nation. 

He was an ardent and intelligent 
advocate of Irish ideals of education 
based on religion and patriotism. He 
put these views into practice by 
founding St. Enda’s school for boys 
in 1908. It was a decided success 
and shortly after St. Ita’s school for 
girls was commenced. Both Thomas 
McDonagh and Joseph Plunkett at- 
tended St. Enda’s and came under 
the influence of the gentle and poetic 
Pearse. 

In 1911 Pearse wrote a passion 
play which was produced in the 
famous Abbey Theater in Dublin. 
One year later he published his single 
volume of poems, “Songs of Slumber 
and Sorrow,” written in the dialect 
of his beloved Connacht. He also 
began a huge anthology of poetry in 
Gaelic, making his own translations 
and putting much of his personality 
in them. 

The winter of 1913 saw the forma- 
tion of the Irish Volunteers. At the 
same time Pearse was a member of a 
secret committee whose object was 
to create a revolution and also to 
bring about foreign interference. At 
the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914 the threats of conscription and 
the hardships resulting from English 
maladministration fanned the flames 
of their purposes and the Volunteer 
movement spread. 

Pearse and his companions thought 
that the war was their great chance 
for a coup, and accordingly they 
planned it, with no little skill, for 
Easter of 1916. The story of those 
dread days is history now; a story 
of bitter disappointment, unexampled 
courage, and fidelity to an ideal. Who 
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but an Irishman and a poet would 
ever have dreamed of withstanding 
the might of Brittania mobilized for 
war, with a few thousand ill- 
accoutred youths? 

He was soon apprehended and on 
May 3, 1916, was executed. Pearse 
the patriot overshadowed, and per- 
haps cramped, Pearse the poet. The 
slender volume which he has left us, 
about one-tenth of his entire works, 
reveal the gentleness of his character 
and the exaltation of his mysticism, 
which at times flamed passionately. 

Ireland has, indeed, had few more 
noble martyrs to her cause. In the 
midst of the terrific bombardment of 
Dublin, while churches, public build- 
ings, and private dwellings were 
hopelessly riddled and __ tottering, 
Pearse wrote his last manifesto: “I 
am satisfied that we have saved Ire- 
land’s honor . . . we have acted for 
the best interests of Ireland . . . I 
am not afraid to face the judgment 
of God or the judgment of posterity.” 

x * * * * 


ALCUIN 
Medieval Educator and Theologian 


HE sudden great interest in 
medieval thought which is being 
displayed at the present time, and the 
reports of several eminent authori- 
ties who have been engaged in re- 
search work concerning the “Gothic 
centuries,” bring to mind more forc- 
ibly, perhaps, than ever, the name of 
one of the first and greatest of those 
wandering medieval scholars—Alcuin. 
Alcuin was born probably in or 
near York about the year 735. While 
still a child he entered the cathedral 
school of the place. There, his apti- 
tude and piety attracted the attention 
of the master, Aelbert, and also of 
the Archbishop himself, both of 
whom devoted special attention to the 
instruction of this extraordinary boy. 
Aelbert took him with him to the 
continent several times, and when, in 
767, Master Aelbert was made Arch- 
bishop, Alcuin became master of the 
school. 

For fifteen years he held that ‘posi- 
tion, and his fame as teacher spread 
far and wide attracting numerous 
students. In 781 while returning 
from a trip to Rome, Alcuin was in- 
duced by Charlemagne, whom he met 
at Parma, to remove to France and 
take up residence at the court as 
“Master of the Paiace School.” The 
school was kept at Aachen most of 
the time, but moved at the leisure of 
the royal family. 


Twice, in 786 and in 790, Alcuin 
returned to England on important 
ecclesiastical .missions. In 794, he 
attended the Synod of Frankfort 
where he took a leading part in fram- 


ing the decrees condemning Adoption- 


ism which was rife. Two years later, 
being anxious to withdraw from the 
world and spend the remainder of 
his life in solitude and retirement, 
he was appointed Abbot of St. 
Martin’s at Tours. Here, although 
feeble and rapidly ageing, the inde- 
fatigable Alcuin set himself to build 
up a model monastic school, gather- 
ing a valuable library and attracting 
students in large numbers, just as at 
York Minster School and at Aachen. 
He died on May 19, 804. 

Alcuin appears to have been only 
a deacon, although some hold that he 
was a priest, at least during his later 
years. In all probability he was a 
member of the Benedictine Order. 
Of his vast work as scholar and edu- 
cator it may be said, in a general way, 
that Alcuin had the largest share in 
the great revival of learning which 
distinguished the age in which he 
lived, and which so largely made pos- 
sible the glorious intellectual renais- 
sance of three centuries later. In him 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship attained to 
its widest influence—the rich intel- 
lectual inheritance left by Bede at 
Jarrow being taken up by Alcuin at 
York, and, through his subsequent 
labors on the Continent, especially as 
royal tutor to the court of Charle- 
magne, becoming the permanent pos- 
session of civilized Europe. 

* * *£ & * 


MARGARET POLE 
Countess of Salisbury 


HE story of womanhood in the 

Catholic Church is one of heroic 
sacrifice and glorious achievement, 
of great wives and great mothers, of 
saintly women from every rank and 
condition of life. Very near the top 
of the roster of this immortal army 
of womankind we find the name of 
Margaret, first Countess of Salis- 
bury. 

Margaret Plantagenet was born in 
August, 1473, at Castle Farley, near 
Bath, daughter of the Duke of Clar- 
ence and Isabel of Warwick. In 
1491 Margaret was given in marriage 
by Henry VII, to Sir Richard Pole, 
his first cousin. 

Sir. Richard died in 1505 leaving 
his widow with five children, among 
whom was the famous Reginald Pole, 
who was destined to become Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, and the indi- 
rect cause of his own mother’s 
martyrdom. 

Upon the accession of Henry VIII 
to the throne Lady Margaret was 
created Countess of Salisbury. She 
was in great favor at court, and 
Henry regarded her as the saintliest 
woman in all Britain. Upon the 
birth of his daughter Mary, he ap- 
pointed the Countess of Salisbury 
governess of the little princess and 
her household. 

As the years passed there was 
much talk of a marriage between 
Reginald, who was still a layman, 
and Princess Mary. However, when 
the matter of the king’s divorce pro- 
ceedings began to be aired about, 
Reginald Pole boldly spoke out his 
mind as opposed to the whole affair 
and he withdrew from England to 
the continent. 

When, after his marriage to Anne 
Boleyn, Henry attempted to have his 
own daughter declared illegitimate, 
and was opposed in his efforts, he 
had the Countess removed from her 
post. Not long after the dismissal 
and subsequent demise of Anne, she 
returned to court which was soon to 
be thrown into an uproar upon the 
reception of a denunciatory treatise 
sent to Henry by the expatriated 
Reginald. 

In 1838 her two other sons with 
their families were arrested on a 
charge of treason, although Crom- 
well seems to imply that their great- 
est offense lay in their relationship to 
the outspoken Reginald. They were 
all executed in the following January. 
Ten days after the apprehension of 
her sons the venerable Countess was 
herself thrown into jail. 

She was questioned by the in- 
famous Fitzwilliam but she would 
“nothing utter.” Early in May 
Cromwell produced a piece of silk 
upon which was embroidered the em- 
blem of the Five Wounds, and for 
this, which was supposed to connect 
her with the northern uprising, she 
was “attainted to die by act of 
Parliament.” Certain other charges 
were laid against her but to these 
she was never allowed to make reply. 

She spent two awful years a 
prisoner in London’s Tower, and on 
the morning of May 28, 1541, was 
informed that she was to die within 
the hour. She replied that no crime 
had as yet been imputed to her; all 
to no avail, however. She walked 
from her cell to East Smithfield 
Green where she was beheaded. 





cA Memorial Before the Syes 


A JEWISH LAW WITH A CHRISTIAN APPLICATION 


ANY of the numerous observ- 

ances of the Jewish Law 

were appointed by God to 

remind the people of their 
deliverance from Egypt. Sacrifices 
and ceremony, precept and counsel 
were to be performed while remem- 
bering the Lord their God Who 
with a strong hand and a stretched- 
out arm brought them out from that 
land of bondage and conducted them 
safely through the terrible wilder- 
ness. 

While reading the Law, the pious 
Jew could renew his memories of 
that great work of God’s mercy 
toward His chosen people, he could 
revive his confidence in God’s power 
by which He triumphed so signally 
over the enemies of His favored 
children. But the Lord was not 


blinded by His regard for them; He 
was not unaware of their fickleness 
and obstinacy. Only the prayer of 
Moses had saved them many times 
from being destroyed and the holy 


leader himself, worn out by their re- 
bellious and incredulous attitude, be- 
came guilty of the fault that caused 
his exclusion from the Promised 
Land. 

Knowing «their inconstancy, the 
Lord gave a command that was to 
bring the memory of Him into their 
daily life. “The Lord also said to 
Moses: Speak to the children of 
Israel, and thou shalt tell them to 
make to themselves fringes in the 
corners of their garments, putting in 
them ribands of blue; that when they 
shall see them, they may remember 
all the commandments of the Lord, 
and not follow their own thoughts 
and eyes going astray after divers 
things, but rather, being mindful of 
the precepts of the Lord, may do 
them and be holy to their God. I am 
the Lord your God, Who brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, that I might 
be your God.” (Numbers 15 :37-41.) 
And thus it was ordained that the 
Jew should remember God and His 
mercies, not only when reading the 
Law in the quiet of his home or when 
hearing it expounded by the rabbis 
in the synagogue, but even on the 
streets and in his place of business. 
St. Jerome tells us that the more 
devout among them put thorns in 
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their fringes or tassels so that they 
might often receive sudden sharp re- 
minders of the Lord God Who 
brought them out of slavery and 
gave them His Law to observe. 

It was these devout souls, no doubt, 
who began the custom of wearing 
the Tephelin or Phylacteries — 
Tephelin, a Hebrew word meaning 
“prayer-straps” and Phylactery from 
a Greek word meaning “to guard.” 
These were pieces of parchment in- 
scribed with texts of Scripture, 
which, when literally interpreted, 
made the strict Jew consider the 
wearing of them as part of the Law 
itself. ‘The custom followed was 
this: Two small leather boxes were 
made—one to be worn on the fore- 
head between the eyes; the other on 
the left arm near the heart, both 
being attached by leather thongs. The 
one on the forehead had four com- 
partments; the one on the arm only 
one. The purpose of this was to 
point out that the mind should 
leisurely and carefully meditate on 
each part of the four texts and that 
the heart should embrace and observe 
them all. At first they were worn 
only at morning prayers, reminding 
us of the morning meditation of the 
religious of our own day. But later 
they were worn throughout the day. 

Remembering certain words of 
Jesus, the careful but uninstructed 
reader of the Gospels may dismiss 
this custom as useless and even hypo- 
critical. But it would be wrong thus 
to regard the beautiful example of 
grateful and devout Jews through 
many centuries. What Jesus con- 
demned was hypocrisy or rather the 
hypocrites who with great preten- 
tions neither meditated on or loved 
the Law. What He condemned was 
only one of their forms of hypocrisy. 
The italicised words give His true 
meaning: “And all their works they 
do to be seen of men. For they make 
their phylacteries broad and enlarge 
their fringes.” (Matr. 23:5.) He 
condemned here only the pride and 
ostentation of the Pharisees who 
strove to appear holier than others. 
Jesus Himself wore the fringes or 
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tassels, as the Law required, and it 
was probably one of these that the 
Gentile woman, troubled with an issue 
of blood, touched and was cured. 
(Matt. 9:20-21.) It is most probable 
also that Jesus Himself wore the 
phylacteries, for they pointed only to 
a greater Deliverance, brought about 
by His Death and they foreshadowed 
a more perfect Law, to be observed, 
not only through gratitude but, more 
especially, by love. 


a are the Scripture texts that 
inspired the devout among 
the Jews to originate the Phylacteries. 
The first is taken from the Book of 
Exodus: “And the Lord spoke to 
Moses, saying: Sanctify unto me 
every firstborn that openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel, 
as well of men as of beasts: for they 
are all mine. And Moses said to the 
people: Remember this day in which 
you came forth out of Egypt, and 
out of the house of bondage, for with 
a strong hand hath the Lord brought 
you forth out of this place: that you 
eat no leavened bread. This day you 
go forth in the month of new corn. 
And when the Lord shall have 
brought thee into the land of the 
Chanaanite, and the Hethite, and the 
Amorrhite, and the Hevite, and the 
Jebusite, which he swore to thy 
fathers that he would give thee a 
land that floweth with milk and 
honey, thou shalt celebrate this man- 
ner of sacred rites in this month. 
Seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
bread: and on the seventh day shall 
be the solemnity of the Lord. Un- 
leavened bread shall you eat seven 
days: there shall not be seen any 
thing leavened with thee, nor in all 
thy coasts. And thou shalt tell thy son 
in that day, saying: This is what the 
Lord did to me when I came forth 
out of Egypt. And it shall be as a 
sign in thy hand, and as a memorial 
before thy eyes: and that the law of 
the Lord be always in thy mouth, for 
with a strong hand the Lord hath 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 
Thou shalt keep this observance at 
the set time from days to days.” 
(Exopus 13:1-10.) 

The second follows immediately 
from the same chapter: “And when 
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the Lord shall have brought thee into 
the land of the Chanaanite, as He 
swore to thee and thy fathers, and 
shall give it thee: Thou shalt set 
apart all that openeth the womb for 
the Lord, and all that is first brought 
forth of thy cattle: whatsoever thou 
shalt have of the male sex, thou 
shalt consecrate to the Lord. The 
firstborn of an ass thou shalt change 
for a sheep: and if thou do not re- 
deem it, thou shalt kill it. And every 
firstborn of men thou shalt redeem 
with a price. And when thy’ son 
shall ask thee tomorrow saying: 
What is this? thou shalt answer him: 
With a strong hand did the Lord 
bring us forth out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
For when Pharao was hardened, and 
would not let us go, the Lord slew 
every firstborn in the land of Egypt, 
from the firstborn of man to the 
firstborn of beasts: therefore I 
sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth 
the womb of the male sex, and all the 
firstborn of my sons I redeem. And 
it shall be as a sign in thy hand, and 
as a thing hung between thy eyes, for 
a remembrance: because the Lord 
hath brought us forth out of Egypt 
by a strong hand.” (Exopus 13: 
11-1¢ ).) 

The third is taken from the Book 
of Deuteronomy: “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord. :Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole strength. 
\nd these words which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thy heart. 
\nd thou shalt tell them to thy chil- 
dren, and thou shalt meditate upon 
them sitting in thy house, and walking 
yn thy journey, sleeping and rising. 
\nd thou shalt bind them as a sign 
on thy hand, and they shall be and 
shall move between thy eyes. And 
thou shalt write them in the entry, 
and on the doors of thy house.” 
(DeuTERoNoMyY 6:4-9.) 


CO" fourth is from the same book: 
“If then you obey my com- 
mandments, which I command you 
this day, that you love the Lord your 
God, and serve him with all your 
heart, and with all your soul: He will 
give to your land the early rain and 
the latter rain, that you may gather 
in your corn, and your wine, and 
your oil, and your hay out of the 
fields to feed your cattle, and that 
you may eat and be filled. Beware 
lest perhaps your heart be deceived, 
and you depart from the Lord, and 


serve strange gods, and adore them: 
And the Lord being angry shut up 
heaven, that the rain come not down, 
nor the earth yield her fruit, and you 
perish quickly from the excellent 
land, which the Lord will give you. 
Lay up these my words in your 
hearts and minds, and hang them for 
a sign on your hands, and place them 
between your eyes. Teach your chil- 
dren that they meditate on them, 
when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest on the way, and 
when thou liest down and risest up. 
Thou shalt write them upon the posts 
and the doors of thy house: That thy 
days may be multiplied, and the days 
of thy children in the land which the 
Lord swore to thy fathers, that he 
would give them as long as the 
Heaven hangeth over the earth.” 
(DeuTERONOMY 11:13-21.) 


E CAN see what a beautiful cus- 

tom this was and what a help 
it was to the really devout in remem- 
bering God and in keeping His Law. 
These texts brought to their mind 
thoughts of their Redemption from 
the land where they were slaves, the 
fidelity of God in so wonderfully ful- 
filling His promises to their fathers, 
their obligation to tell their children 
of all God’s Mercies, the great com- 
mandment of the Love of God and 
the rewards given to those who re- 


God the Father Speaks— 


By Hucu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


“tye hither, Son and Holy Ghost, 
It is not stars we make today, 
Nor verdant field, nor rocky coast, 
Nor e’en the gentle flowers of May. 
Star-kingdoms we have tossed at will 
Into the coffers of the night; 

It is but play to turn a hill; 

Now must the Godhead show His might. 
Now Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
Let this new thing our image take; 
This work must be Creation’s boast, 
So let us now a baby make. 


member Him, love Him and serve 
Him. 

To recall all this to Christian minds 
is equivalent to a reproach to those 
among them who have neither in their 
homes nor on their persons a cruci- 
fix. The image of Jesus Crucified 
should be a memorial before the eyes 
and a sign in the hands for a re- 
membrance of our Redemption—that 
work of His Love of which the de- 
liverance from Egypt was but a 
shadowy figure. It holds forth the 
most solemn promise of God that He 
will lead us to a better land than this. 
We have already passed from the 
state of bondage of the Devil through 
the Red Sea of His Blood. Having 
this Sign of Salvation to put us in 
remembrance of the commandments 
of His Law (Wispom 16:6), we can 
go forward with confidence on our 
journey through the wilderness of 
this world. If we look upon Him, 
all bitter things will become sweet 
(Exopus 15:25), and even that ser- 
pent, the Devil, will be powerless to 
bring us to irremediable death. 
(Exopus 21:8.) In this desert land 
we shall draw waters with joy from 
the Savior’s fountains and the most 
barren life will bear fruit. The 
crucifix — this memorial before the 
eyes—will indeed be a safeguard—a 
guard against evil and a guard in the 
keeping of His Holy Law. 
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“Ohe Adventurer 


WHO RIGHTLY COMES INTO HIS OWN 


I 


HE prairie stretched limitless 
behind him as he followed 
the railroad track, limitless 
in front. But the man with 
the gunney sack, patiently plodding 
on, did not look about him. He was 
too tired for that. Today for the 
first time he had become aware that 
he was getting old. In the cracked 
bit of mirror he carried among his 
belongings he had noticed how gray 
the stubby beard on his unshaved chin 
was getting. And the miles had 
seemed longer of late. 
He remembered times when this 
care-free hobo existence had been all 
he needed. He had laughed at those 
who saddled themselves with re- 
sponsibilities and became enslaved 
by domestic and business claims. 
Sitting in the sun drinking coffee 
from some old tin, or gaily jumping 
a passing freight and being switched 
off into new scenes, consorting with 
companions as irresponsible as him- 
self each of whom could relate ad- 
venturous experiences that made the 
monotonous routine of the stay-at- 
homes seem inexpressibly dull—this 
had seemed a life worth living. If 
he had known them he might have 
quoted in those days Kipling’s lines: 
Speakin’ in general I ’ave tried ’em all, 
The ’appy roads that take you o’er the 
world. 

Speakin’ in general I ’ave found ’em 
good 

For such as cannot use one bed too long, 

But must get ’ence, the same as I ’ave 
done, 

An’ go observin’ matters till they die. 


But he had been young then and 
the world had been full of surprises. 
It was different now. Yes, he was 
getting old, sure enough. As he 
tramped on it seemed as if the wind 
in the wires was telling him how old 
he was. It had a bleak, lonely sound 
as it hummed in his ears hour after 
hour. Conquering heroes march to 
martial strains that keep up their 
courage but the hobo must content 
himself with this shrill, tuneless 
snatch from “the Beggars’ Opera.” 
It is not an enlivening strain that 
the prairie winds play on the tele- 
graphic harp, Jn fact, when you 
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listen to it for the best part of a day, 
as he thad done, it is distinctly de- 
pressing. 

That evening, however, he man- 
aged to creep unseen onto the rods 
of a train pulled up at some small, 
wayside depot. The next morning he 
found himself traveling by the side 
of a river that wound its way along 
a fertile valley. It had a very pleas- 
ant look, did that valley. The little 
farms scattered about seemed cosy 
and prosperous. There were good 
roads and strong fences. The graz- 
ing cattle had a contented appear- 
ance. The train, as he took in the 
scene, was going up a gradient, the 
engine laboring heavily with its load. 
Soon it stopped as if to take breath. 
Quickly he climbed down from his 
perch and lay in some brushwood by 
the side of the track. When the train 
had once more gone on its way he 
stood up and looked about him. 

Sure, it was very comfortable 
looking. It was a settled community. 
These folk belonged to the place. 
They belonged to each other, too, and 
knew one another’s histories. He be- 
gan to reflect: he belonged nowhere 
and to nobody. What he did, what 
became of him mattered to none but 
himself. For the first time the word 
“home,” signifying something sub- 
stantial and abiding behind the 
transitory individual, awoke  re- 
sponse in his heart. If one tilled a 
field here or pruned an orchard one’s 
work would live after one. One 
would have a permanent place, how- 
ever insignificant, in the making of 
the country. Yes, it was a great 
thing to belong somewhere. 

All at once he moved off in the 
direction of the nearest farm, or 
rather, it was as though something 
moved him. He was almost sur- 
prised when he found himself fac- 
ing a jolly looking housewife at the 
door of this building and heard him- 
self asking for work. 

She looked him up and down and 
said she thought her husband could 
give him a few days’ job. 

The few days lengthened into 
weeks and the weeks into months. 
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Still the man with the gunney sack 
showed no disposition to move. Even 
wher winter came and work grew less 
he remained, busying himself with 
chores and content with bed and 
board. 

“T reckon this is whar I belong,” 
he said, “I ain’t going to shift.” 


II 


By: a richly furnished chamber 
in the Tulleries. The date is 1810. 
A thick-set individual with cold gray 
eyes is pacing to and fro. He wears 
an old and faded green coat but his 
manner is imperial. A glance tells 
you he is one accustomed to com- 
mand. <A secretary entering and 
obsequiously consulting him about 
some paper addresses him as “Your 
Majesty.” 

In fact this man rules half Europe. 
Ancient thrones have toppled at his 
approach. Kings are his servants. 
In the whole world there is no one 
else whose power can compare with 
his. At a word from him armies 
composed of hundreds of thousands 
are shifted from this front to that, 
from one side of the continent to 
another. At his nod _historical 
boundary lines cease to be. From 
the North Sea to the Urals the earth 
is a chess-board on which, with a 
hand that seems almost omnipotent, 
he plays the mighty game of War. 

His name is Napoleon. 

A few years ago he was an in- 
significant lieutenant hailing from one 
of France’s outlying possessions. He 
cannot claim even to be a native of 
the land he rules; even in France he 
is an alien. He has no connections 
with the aristocracy whom he has 
ousted. There is no “blue blood” in 
the veins of this Emperor. Men 
speak of him under their breath as 
“This Corsican Adventurer” and he 
knows it. 

Not only is he without noble an- 
cestry; it looks as though he would 
leave behind him none to inherit the 
vast domain he has created for him- 
self. His Queen, Josephine by name, 
is childless, and, though he loves her 
he loves even more that Dream he 
has cherished of founding a dynasty. 
Therefore, as he paces to and fro in 
the palatial chamber of former kings, 
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he ponders how he may at one and 
the same time secure a wife who will 
give him children and ally himself 
with some historic royal house. His 
problem is solved when the name of 
Matie Louise of Austria occurs to 
him. 

He, too, has heard the wind that 
tells the adventurer that he belongs 
nowhere and to no one. It has made 
all his conquests seem vain. Even 
genius cannot save one from the com- 
mon fate of mankind. Napoleon 
must die like the rest of his fellows 
—and then? This Son of the Revo- 
lution, this upstart monarch, this 
imperial parvenu feels his loneliness. 
He knows that he is an adventurer 
and he knows also that the most 
brilliant gifts cannot atone for the 
lack of hereditary claims. He must 
link his individual fortunes into 
permanent institutions. It is neces- 
sary to find support in European tra- 
ditions. Somehow he must cease to 
be a mere adventurer and become one 
of the recognized family of rulers. 
That is his feeling in this year, 1810. 
It is a feeling which leads that same 
year to his divorce from Josephine 
and his “marriage” to the Austrian 
princess. 

A curious study, this, of the power 
of the conservative instinct in human 
nature. The instinct which bids us 
attach ourselves to something older, 
bigger, of more abiding character 
than ourselves is ineradicable. The 
single human unit is not enough for 
himself. Even though he be dowered 
with genius, he feels the need of 
serving a community that will out- 
last him so that he may have a place 
in the story of mankind. For his 
self-fulfilment the individual needs 
society, the adventurer must attach 
himself to a settled community with 
its fixed laws, its sacred traditions. 


III 


RB” to what society shall the 
vagabond confess that he be- 
longs? The hobo was content to find 
a home among the rural folk of the 
prosperous valley to which acci- 
dentally he had come. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the raw, Corsican soldier 
of fortune, felt the need of allying 
himself with some reigning house. 
But even the most settled and con- 
servative of the world’s communities 
rests on shaky foundations. In the 
long story of this earth the history 
of powerful dynasties occupies but 
a page. From that point of view, 
the courts surrounding legitimate of 


sovereigns is composed of tramps. 
They and their glory are here today 
and gone tomorrow. The sands of 
the desert soon cover the ruins of 
royal palaces. To whatever human 
aristocracy we may belong, when we 
look up at the stars we feel like 
parvenus. The sun dulls the gilding 
on the bravest escutcheon. Citizen- 
ship in the most powerful nation on 
earth does not save us from the con- 
tempt of the everlasting hills. The 
wind shrilling in the telegraph wires 
shrieks derision at those symbols of 
“modern progress,” for it represents 
powers of nature which some day 
may bury our whole civilization in 
ruins. 

What then? Is there no royal 
house with which we may ally our- 
selves in order to escape the doom of 
mortality? Can we not link our little 
lives to something that is truly 
permanent, and find a place in some 
community that will indeed abide? 
Can we never be anything more than 
adventurers in this universe, blown 
upon by winds from unsunned spaces 
and soon to become no more than a 
little dust? Do we belong to no one? 
Have we, in that universe, no settled 
home? 

These questions must occur to 
anyone who thinks about human 
destiny. There are lonely moments 
when they become for many of us 
pressingly urgent. Our dignity as 
human beings, our immortality can 
be assured only if we discover our 
place in some eternal society and take 
up our citizenship under some divine 
Sovereign. 

Thus it was that at least one ad- 
venturer was led to look beyond the 
peaceful valleys and gilded thrones 
of our planet. He had listened to the 
bleak voice of the wind in the wires 
and he knew it spoke the truth. He 
was growing old and was still a 
wanderer. He had passed from one 
movement to another, from one 
school of thought to another, from 
one little sect to another, and it had 
all become very wearisome. It was 
in that mood that the august outline 
of the Catholic Church loomed up 
before him, revealing an antiquity 
and a permanence that carried the 
mind back and forward to a past and 
future lost in the shadowy mysteries 
of eternity. 

He looked from the road-leading- 
nowhere he had been traversing at 
this divine society and found his 
heart craving admission. To belong 
there, to be incorporated in the life 


of this holy community appeared the 
greatest privilege to which man might 
aspire. He knocked—timidly, apolo- 
getically. The door opened and the 
adventurer found himself at home. 

Now the common supposition is 
that he who enters the Catholic 
Church thereby ceases to be an ad- 
venturer. He exchanges the freedom 
of the open road for the security 
and shelter of four walls and a roof. 
Jealous ecclesiastics watch his every 
movement and check any tendency to 
roam. The convert’s former asso- 
ciates regard him as (to adopt an- 
other figure of speech) having come 
into harbor. “For us,” they say in 
effect, “the breadth of the seas; for 
you, safe mooring and—barnacles.” 

That has not been the adventurer’s 
experience. In fact it may be said 
that when he joined the company of 
those to whom he rightfully belonged 
he began the real adventure of his 
life. For he found that they were 
committed to an enterprise of un- 
paralleled audacity. The faith they 
profess challenges age-long preju- 
dices. The claims it advances break 
through the limitations of the possible 
and soar into the region of the 
miraculous. The principles of this 
society violate all the maxims of 
worldly wisdom, putting humility be- 
fore self-confidence, love before self- 
seeking and childlike simplicity be- 
fore the sophisticated cleverness of 
the scribes—ancient or modern. The 
members of this body hold themselves 
detached from the interests of such 
as count our world their final home. 
They are pilgrims, regarding the 
earth but an inn on their way to the 
eternal city. The goal is such as to 
kindle the imagination and stir the 
heart as could no El Dorado. The 
thought of reaching it thrills the souls 
of those engaged in this pilgrimage 
more than pioneer was ever thrilled 
by the ocean or mountains of his 
quest. 


ucH, he realized, was the Catho- 

lic adventure. In undertaking 
it he found himself at home. This 
was the enterprise for which he had 
been created. This was the com- 
munity to which, by all that was 
deepest in him, he belonged. He had 
found his place, his vocation, his 
destiny. Pilgrimage and rest were 
one and the same thing. The security 
of faith led him into the midst of 
perils. The Prince of Peace, under 
Whose banner he had enlisted, brought 
him into the very center of conflict. 





“Ghomas the Sceptic 


TENTH IN A SERIES ON CHRIST’S TWELVE 


T Is not only a man’s virtues 

‘that give an insight into his 

inmost character; his very 

defects sometimes produce 
the same enlightening effect. The 
Apostle Thomas is a case in point, 
for he is known more fully and pro- 
foundly through what we know of 
his faults than through his unques- 
tionable virtues. It is a strange thing 
that the good things to be said of 
Thomas must be so largely deduced 
from the fact that he was chosen by 
Christ as an Apostle at all, while the 
faults of the man are told rather ex- 
plicitly. 

From the viewpoint of historical 
certainty, there is very little known 
of Thomas’ early life. The Synoptic 
Gospels merely mention him amongst 
the Twelve; it is in the Gospel of St. 
John that we get a glimpse into his 
soul and character. He would ap- 
pear to be a Galilean, like most of 
the Apostles, but what his origin and 
antecedents may have been is a matter 
of mere conjecture. Whether he was 
one of those of whom tradition says 
that they could neither read nor 
write, or whether he had acquired 
something of culture and education 
through contact with the Greek and 
Roman civilization that was gener- 
ously spread along the shores of 
Lake Genesereth is again a mystery. 

He is called Didymus in the Gos- 
pels, meaning “twin.” The name 
Thomas in Syriac means twin. His 
parentage is unknown, and the name 
of his twin is likewise lost in the 
mists of antiquity. We simply do 
not know, and the Holy Spirit, in 
His inspiration of the Gospel nar- 
ratives, has seen fit to preserve that 
mystery. There are but three in- 
stances recorded in the inspired writ- 
ings of Thomas’ acts and speech, but 
they are all three of them highly 
significant. All occur in the Gospel 
of St. John, and each of them may 
serve us as little bones serve the 
scientist in his reconstruction of the 
whole skeleton of a long-forgotten 
beast. These three little bits of in- 
formation that we have of Thomas 
through the Gospel are enough to 
show us something of the heart and 
spirit of the man. 


The first of them delineates 


By F. J. Muecver 


Thomas as a man of supreme cour- 
age and self-sacrifice. It was the 
occasion when Christ announced to 
His disciples that He would return 
to Judea to visit His friend Lazarus. 
The Apostles little needed to be told 
what risk that involved. From every 
human standpoint, it was most highly 
imprudent. The risk was enormous. 
The populace had just very recently 
risen against Christ in one of those 
periodic outbursts of mob-spirit like 
that which was destined to compass 
His death. They had tried to stone 
Christ, and it was only because His 
hour had not yet come that He em- 
ployed His divine power to escape 
their wrath. It had all happened just 
a little while before. And now the 
Apostles hear their beloved Master 
calmly announcing His intention of 
going straight back to the danger 
from which He had so lately escaped. 
The risk was great, and the Apostles 
knew it was great. It was a risk that 
Christ’s friends and companions must 
needs share, for it was enough to 
arouse the angry passion of that mob 
against any man to have him recog- 
nized as a friend of Christ’s. 

The project, humanly speaking, 
looked downright mad. It was as 
much as a man’s life was worth to 
go back just then. And yet, back 
Christ would go. To be sure, the 
faith and confidence of the ‘Apostles 
in their Master and His power to 
protect Himself and them should 
have stood more severe testing than 
that; they were not yet the miracles 
of grace and superhuman heroism 
they later became. They thought 
more of the danger than of the Pro- 
tector they should have. It was death 
they faced. On _ that occasion, 
Thomas rose to his opportunity. He 
spoke, shortly, concisely, to the point 
unquestionably. Christ, as it were, 
closed the debate, saying: “Let us go 
to him [Lazarus].” Thomas then 
said to his companions in the aposto- 
late: “Let us also go, that we may 
die with Him.” There spoke su- 
preme courage and devotion. It is 
no longer with Thomas a question of 
avoiding death or worse, no question 
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now of protection, human or divine. 
There is just one thing to be done, 
as he sees it, one demand of friend- 
ship and apostleship; if Christ is to 
go to His death, the Apostles, plainly 
and simply, must die with Him. 

And so they went off, the devoted 
little company, along with their 
Friend and Master, thinking of 
nothing else but the death they were 
to meet in His company. But that, 
in the designs of Christ, was to be 
not yet. He went, and raised 
Lazarus in the conditions known so 
well. And there can be no manner 
of doubt about the purpose Christ 
had in view in that remarkable 
miracle. Aside even from the un- 
mistakable announcement He made 
of His intentions at the graveside, 
even before the journey to Bethany 
was started, Christ had said to His 
Apostles when He told them that 
Lazarus was dead: “Lazarus our 
friend sleepeth, but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.” The 
Apostles, with their usual short- 
sightedness at that period of their 
training in Christ’s college, thought 
He meant a natural sleep, and said 
so, arguing from that fact there 
was no need to face the dangers of 
the journey. 

Christ then assured them that 
Lazarus is dead, and goes on to say: 
“And I am glad for your sakes that 
I was not there, that you may be- 
lieve; but let us go to him.” He 
went, and the Apostles bravely and 
nobly went with Him, and the world 
and the Apostles were given that 
stupendous miracle that should have 
convinced all mankind that the Person 
whose command Death himself obeys 
must needs be Lord and God. And 
to that effect, the noble courage of 
Thomas contributed materially, for it 
cannot have failed to strengthen the 
courage of his companions. It is so 
simple and so lofty: “Let us also go 
that we may die with him.” True, 
when the test of dying with Him did 
arise, Thomas like the rest, failed 
Him. But it was a failure to be ex- 
piated later in a martyr’s heroism. 


E next time Thomas appears 
by name in the Gospel he 
acts in keeping with the traditional 
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character he has assumed through 
the centuries of Christian history. It 
is on the occasion of the Last Supper, 
during Christ’s last touching address 
to His friends. He is taking His 
leave of those whom He has asso- 
ciated with Himself during three 
great years of significant friendship. 
“I go to prepare a place for you,” 
He says, “and whither I go you 
know, and the way you know.” 
Should it still have been so mysteri- 
ous to them what He meant? He had 
told them time and again that His 
hour was at hand, that it was in- 
cumbent on Him to return to the 
Father Who had sent Him. But 
their education was still incomplete ; 
the Paraclete had not yet been sent. 
t is dark and mysterious to them 
still, and Thomas speaks his mind 
once more. No questioning now of 
the others, no comparing opinions. 
He hears his Lord tell of leaving 
them to go by a way that He says 
they know; Thomas is not aware of 
knowing it, and he would have no 
misunderstandings. He says so. 
‘Lord, we know not whither thou 
soest, and how can we know the 
way?” It is a pathetic speech, cer- 
tainly, thrilling with the devotion and 
love of the man who saw his Master 
going from him into the unknown, 
whither he was expected some time 
to follow. The way was dark, and 
Thomas far from home. He would 
have Christ lead on, and more ex- 
plicitly. His question elicited this 
great answer: “I am the way and 
the truth and the life; no man cometh 
to the Father but by Me.” Thomas 
can hardly have grasped the full sig- 
nificance of the answer. Philip the 
Prosaic certainly did not, and Christ 
goes on in greater detail and ex- 
plicitness to reassure their hearts 
fainting at the prospect of separation 
from Him: “I will not leave you 
orphans, I will come to you; peace 
[ leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; let not your heart be 
troubled nor let it be afraid.” 


NE other incident in Thomas’ 

life, and only one other, is re- 
corded, the incident that has fastened 
the epithet to the Apostle’s name by 
which he is most generally known. 
“Doubting Thomas” has become a 
proverbial phrase in more than one 
language to this day. It is taken as 
an expression of reproach, and yet 
it is not so entirely sure as that would 
seem to imply that the scepticism, 
the doubting disposition of Thomas’ 


mind, is entirely blameworthy. True, 
it elicited a mild rebuke from Christ, 
but a loving one none the less. The 
Apostles were locked in the Upper 
Chamber of the Last Supper, after 
Christ’s death, for fear of the Jews, 
and plenty of reason they had to be 
afraid! ‘The spirit of mob violence 
was still rife in the town, filled to 
bursting as it was with visitors who 
had little to do all day or night but 
stand around the public squares and 
the street-corners looking for excite- 
ment or pastime. That mob had 
murdered Christ just a little while 
before; anyone recognized as a di- 
sciple and follower of His would cer- 
tainly not be long in treading the 
same road to his own Calvary. 

To that frightened little company. 
Christ, gloriously risen and resplen- 
dent, appears. We are specifically 
told that Thomas was not with the 
rest. Why not? What business 
could have torn him from the others? 
Where was he? Out in the city 
somewhere on business of some sort? 
Out to look over the situation in the 
city to learn if it is yet safe for the 
Apostles and Mary to venture out? 
Who knows? Who will ever know? 
At any rate, he was missing, appar- 
ently the only one of the remaining 
eleven that was missing on that great 
day. He returned soon after and 
was told of the great event, Christ’s 
resurrection and His appearance 
there in their midst. He is the 
skeptic still. Why should he not have 
believed? What right had he, of all 
people, to reject the unanimous testi- 
mony of the others? They joyously 
announced that they had had the best 
of tests; they had seen, and prov- 
erbially, “seeing is believing.” 

Not enough for Thomas, however. 
“Except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails and put my finger 
into the place of the nails, and put 
my hand jnto his side, I will not be- 
lieve.” It is the height of audacity, 
of course. The rest of them had de- 
manded no such proof; they saw and 
believed. Even seeing was not 
enough for Thomas; he must touch 
and feel as well. Why should he 
have been so hard to convince? It 
could not have been because it was 
an unexpected development; Christ 
had told them repeatedly that He 
would rise again from the dead and 
carry out the rest of His earthly mis- 
sion. It should have been easy for 
Thomas to believe, since it was just 
exactly what he had been taught to 
expect. But he is one big doubt; he 


will not believe unless the Person he 
has come to believe is God Himself, 
submit to little tests of his own de- 
vising. It is the one great instance 
in Apostolic history of the scientific 
spirit; Thomas at least must be 
shown, and God Himself submit His 
risen body to scientific demonstra- 
tions before this one of the Twelve 
is convinced. He has his way of it, 
remarkably enough. Christ very 
obligingly submits to His require- 
ments, appears again in their midst 
when Thomas is with the rest, and 
calls the skeptic to His side to apply 
the test. “He saith to Thomas: put 
in thy finger hither and see my hands, 
and bring hither thy hand and put it 
into my side, and be not faithless 
but believing.” 


HAT speech of Christ’s should 
have been enough to convince 
even a skeptic like Thomas, and 
it would seem at least possible that 
it did just that. There is nothing in 
the sacred text to indicate that 
Thomas did actually apply his tests 
when the chance was offered him. 
The mere fact that Christ should have 
known of the test Thomas required 
should have been sufficient to demon- 
strate supernatural powers of knowl- 
edge on Our Lord’s part, if nothing 
more. The Evangelist says nothing 
of that; he does not in any sense in- 
dicate that Thomas used his fingers 
as he was bidden. The response of 
the Apostle’s noble soul is immedi- 
ate, it would appear, without further 
demonstration: “My Lord and my 
God.” It is a noble and significant 
profession of faith from the faith- 
less. Thomas exclaims “my Lord,” 
indicating that he is entirely con- 
vinced that it is really the Lord he 
had known before Calvary that he 
sees before him in that Upper 
Chamber. But he does not stop 
there ; he has gone far past the scien- 
tific stage now: “my Lord and my 
God” it is that he exclaims, pro- 
claiming to all the world for all time 
to come that he, Thomas the Skeptic, 
is entirely convinced that the Christ 
Who had been murdered on Friday 
had risen on Sunday superior to the 
grave and that that fact proves Him 
God. With a gentle forgiving smile, 
surely, Christ said to him: “Because 
thou hast seen, Thomas, thou hast 
believed; blessed are they who have 
not seen and have believed.” 
And there, probably, the signifi- 
cance of Thomas’ doubting mind and 
the demonstration of Christ’s divinity 
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that it achieved is indicated. It was 
not only to convince Thomas who 
was thus allowed to see himself that 
Christ so appeared; it was to con- 
vince millions in after days who 
would not see and yet were expected 
to believe. It would seem that Our 
Lord deliberately anticipated some of 
the objections other doubting 
Thomases would make in later cen- 
turies. The scientific spirit, so 
called, would have to be shown; it 
would refuse to believe unless Christ 
would submit himself to scientific 
tests of their own invention. Mira- 
cles, and prophecies, and preaching 
the Gospel to the poor would mean 
nothing to a certain class of mind in 


years to come; those minds would see 
and feel and weigh and test scien- 
tifically. It was not to be given them 
personally so to test the Risen Christ ; 
Thomas was their representative. He 
inspects the body of Christ, he is 
permitted to feel and touch and 
handle it, if he sees fit so to do. There 
can be no further question about the 
reality of that body that so submitted 
itself to scientific test ; it was a genu- 
ine body, not a spectre, that Thomas 
saw before him, of a certainty. It 
was the same body that had been 
crucified. 


HERE can for all the ages of 
time be no further question- 


ing about that fact. Christ did rise 
from the dead and, therefore, the 
cornerstone of the whole edifice of 
things Christian, the divinity of 
Christ, stands impregnable to all the 
winds that blow. Men may doubt 
and men may deny Christ, as men 
have always doubted and denied. The 
fact remains that Thomas saw and 
perhaps felt the risen body of the 
Crucified Christ and Thomas made 
his act of faith on the spot. Thomas 
saw and believed, and all the 
Thomases ever since can do no more 
in reason than win for themselves 
Christ’s encomium: “Blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet be- 
lieved.” 


Gust A Little Detail 


HE June evening, soft-toned 

and warm, came down on 

Petrograd. The crazily 

winding street, with its 
irregular rows of timbered houses, 
built anyhow and painted more than 
indifferently, awoke to the thousand 
and one noises, all indicative of the 
day’s work ended. A balalayka rose 
in the distance, mingled with the 
hoarse-throated voices of returning 
dockhands and died away. Hens 
and geese scuttled across the unpaved 
road. The tavern at the corner 
buzzed with the clinking of glasses 
and the hubbub of work-free men. 
Old Anisia peered out of her shop- 
window, threw a meditative glance at 
the green skies and judged it was 
high time to shut her shop. 

May the latter word be used just 
in courtesy. A shop—that roughly 
timbered, well-nigh roofless contrap- 
tion—its slanting window too small 
and its door too narrow. So narrow 
that Anisia had to squeeze her body 
in and out. And those who watched 
her at the time, always laughed. 
Everybody did—but Anisia—for all 
her undimmed sight (a real miracle 
that— considering her seventy odd 
years) chose to take no notice of this 
raillery—even when people came as 
customers. She held a creed of her 
own, did Anisia. Her intercourse 
with the outer world would be 
punctuated by buying and selling. 
What was beyond it hailed from the 
evil one. 


Just buying and selling! A curi- 


By E. M. ALMEDINGEN 


ously unimportant trade of matches, 
occasional sweets, oil, tobacco, when 
any found its way to the Petrograd 
market, and huge slabs of repulsive 
looking rye bread—sort of a thing 
you had to eat with your eyes shut. 
Rarely enough—Anisia’s scrupulously 
polished counter would boast of a 
few tins — sometimes fruit or even 
salmon. The red labels on the tins 
seemed palely pink when one con- 
sidered Anisia’s plump face. One 
narrowly slit eye marred by a squint, 
loosely hanging lips and three huge 
hairy warts on the left cheek—these 
one remembered about Anisia. The 
warts were prominent. She wore no 
kerchief on her head. Old Anisia 
hated pretences. 

“Cannot help them. Have them 
removed—say you,” she sniffed con- 
temptuously — “Rot! Warts are 
warts! Meant to stay where they 
are. Now, hand your bottle! Oil? 
And no cash! Well—I might put 
you down in my books and I might 
not. Times are bad! They raided 
old Peter’s shop down there”—she’d 
give a vague nod. “They might come 
here. Free trade! Free death—I 
call it. I have no money to pay 
them—wicked fines. Well—well— 
where is the bottle? Quick! Maria 
is coming. You keep quiet about 
‘tick.’ Can’t do it for every blessed 
body in the street.” 

The which admonition would be 


repeated about twenty times a day 
and people of the crazy winding thor- 
oughfare put their heads together 
and winked and gossiped freely—but 
kindly. “I bet you old Anisia makes 
no money out of the shop.” 

Which was perfectly true, though 
not one man in the over-populated 
locality had ever tumbled to the real 
source of Anisia’s income. She let 
them laugh at her warts and gave 
them unlimited credit. She enjoyed 
the privilege of warding off indiscreet 
questions. 


On shop boasted of no real living 


premises, but Anisia’s needs 
were few. Amazingly few when she 
considered the contents of an old tea- 
caddy. But then any indulgence 
might have led to suspicions and she 
had to be careful. The tiny cubby- 
hole — opening out of the shop 
proper—was by no means encumbered 
with furniture. Discarded fruit 
crates, an old sugar box or two—did 
the service. The floor boards were 
most conveniently loose and when 
one lifted them, they made no noise. 
Anisia deemed this -an invaluable 
asset, especially in those twilit hours 
when very peculiar customers would 
drop into her shop. Those who pre- 
ferred to do trade inside the cubby- 
hole. Such queer trade, too. No 
vulgar buying and selling! Boards 
would be lifted, Anisia’s burly, 
shapelessly garbed figure mounting 
guard on the threshold the while. 
And usually bulky parcels would be 
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deposited into the roomy cavity just 
underneath the boards. Then the 
peculiar customer would say: 

“Right-ho—Mother Anisia. Keep 
this for two days. Here’s something 
I owe you.” 

Anisia’s fat-palmed hand would 
readily open and then shut again. 
Her left eye would squint. She 
said little to those peculiar customers. 
They valued her fewness of words 
like a treasure. 

No sooner would she be left alone 
than shutters went down, rusty bolts 
pushed into their place and the cubby- 
hole would stand a silent witness to 
Anisia’s joy-outburst. She was 
honest enough not to lift the boards. 
Those bulky parcels had no lure for 
her. But the wad of welcome for- 
eign notes in her hand promised a 
good hour —spent in radiant rosy- 
tinted dreams. Soon she’d be able 
to shut up the utterly unnecessary 
shop and get away. Her “peculiar” 
customers would help her, because 
they came and went in alien-manned 
ships — from Sweden and Norway 
and Finland. To Finland Anisia 
would go and the madly daring 
smugglers would surely stand by her, 
for did she not help them get away 
with millions and millions of stuff— 
jewels—mostly. She knew they were 
jewels, because they had said so. 


NISIA knew where the money 

went and she chuckled over 
her knowledge. Scruples? Why 
should she have any? Did not the 
Government try their utmost to 
crush down free trade? Free death 
—she called it. Not a day passed 
but someone’s stock would be con- 
fiscated. Here had been — once or 
twice—but they did not ransack her 
cubbyhole. “Owls”—she called them 
conteraptuously. 

This evening she would not lower 
the shutters until it was quite dark. 
And even then she came out, patiently 
wearing her heavy winter clothes, 
and peered down the street. She ex- 
pected someone and the hour was 
getting late. 

“He'll turn up tomorrow,” she 
thought. “Well—I wish he’d come 
tonight, though. They raided Peter’s 
place from cellar to roof. If they 
came here” — her loosely hanging 
underlip gave a nervous twinge. 

And as she peered into the rapidly 
darkening distance, she heard fast 
approaching steps. 

She went back inside the shop, 
leant against the door and listened 


” 


hard. They were not stealthy steps. 
Intuitively she guessed the man was 
making for the shop. With an awk- 
wardly hurried movement she 
planted herself behind the counter, 
fumbled for a match and candle and 
waited. 

Just as she was striking the match, 
a tall stooping figure of a man 
shadowed the last remnant of dying 
daylight from the threshold. 

Anisia did not hurry. She lit her 
candle punctiliously and looked up. 
They always spoke first. Such was 
the rule. 

“Good evening, grandmother,” said 
the man. 

“Good evening,” answered Anisia. 
Not quite the usual beginning. How- 
ever, she still waited. 

“The wind is rough in the West,” 
said the tall man, bending over the 
counter. The old woman heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

“You’d better go to the East,” she 
replied, and he nodded. 

“That is why I am in this shop,” 
and then she had no more doubts, and 
quite unexpectedly for herself, broke 
into a rapid colloquy: 

“T half thought you would not 
come tonight! I was getting 
anxious . . .” 

“Business,” replied the stranger 
curtly and shifted on to the point like 
one who had no time to waste. “Now 
—what about that parcel, Mother 
Anisia ?” 

She stood still as though hesitating. 

“I have never seen you before,” 
she said slowly. “But you know the 
pass-word—so it must be all right.” 

“Sure it is,” the tall man smiled 
and Anisia quite liked his open smile. 
“I have been working with the 
brothers over the border,” he nodded 
towards the sea. “But the White 
Eagle has been short of hands lately 
and so he sent me down this time. 
But—hurry—old Mother—you know 
what time means to us.” 

“Ay—that I do,” rejoined Anisia, 
and added fervently, “And may God 
bless you and save you. Dangerous 
work it is. I will not keep you wait- 
ing long, brother.” 


HILE she was speaking, Anisia 

lit a second candle and dis- 
appeared into the cubbyhole, care- 
fully shutting the door behind her. 
It was rather an unusual proced- 
ure, but the man, sent by the White 
Eagle, seemed so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he did not raise any 
objections. Besides, Anisia did not 


keep him long—to give her justice. 


In less than five minutes she reap- 
peared, an oblong white parcel in her 
arms. She handed it to the man who 
eyed it scrutinizingly. 

“The seals are all right,” she re- 
assured him. “Trust me not to 
break them.” 

“Oh, rather,” replied the man, and 
slipped a few crumpled notes into 
her hand, but Anisia shook her head 
and would not take the money. 

“Keep it for yourself, brother,” 
she murmured. “I—I have been told 
what is inside the parcel. I could not 
be paid for that! A blood-price— 
that is what it would be! You are 
getting about twenty people out of 
their prison with that,” she touched 
the parcel. “I’d hate to have it 
Pa. 

“Well—well,” interrupted the man. 
“Just as you like, grandmother. The 
chief won’t forget . . .” 

But the old woman raised her 
head in a timely warning. Her 
astonishingly quick ear caught steps 
ringing along the street. Nearer and 
nearer. 

“Take no risks, brother,” she 
whispered hurriedly. “They raided 
old Peter’s shop last night. It might 
be them again.” 

The man threw a glance towards 
the cubbyhole, but iAnisia’s wits 
worked more rapidly than his. 

“That would be the first place 
they’d get in,” she jerked out. “No 
—there’s the loft. Quick — up this 
ladder.” 

Somewhere, in the shadow-stolen 
ceiling, a trap door creaked on its 
rusty hinges. Anisia watched the 
man disappear into the dark, swung 
the trap door to, pulled the ladder 
back into the corner and shuffled to 
the door, opening it with the least 
noise possible. 

Up in the loft the man’s heart was 
pounding. Squatting on a straw 
pallett, he held his breath, trying to 
catch the broken fits of conversation 
which floated upwards from the room 
below. 

He could hear nothing, but after 
what seemed to him an interminable 
interval, he heard the scraping of the 
ladder, the trap door gave a plaintive 
screech, and Anisia’s dishevelled head, 
grotesquely lit by a flickering candle- 
end, appeared in the opening. 

“Tt’s them all right, brother,” she 
whispered hoarsely. “But they are 
gone further down. Now—here is 
a — for you. Got a match?” 

“ es.” 
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“Just wait here half-an-hour and 
then come down. I'll leave the ladder. 
They’ll be gone from the street by 
then. Don’t look for me. I'll have 
to lie low for awhile. Get down in 
half-an-hour and then run to the 
shore for dear life. Friends waiting 
there—aren’t they ?” 

“Rather,” whispered the man. 

“Well—that is all. Half-an-hour, 
mind you! And-God bless you.” 

The trap door banged, and all was 
still. Anisia must have left the 
house, because not a sound could be 
heard. The man stretched his legs 
on the soft fragrant hay and waited, 
his eyes riveted on the watch laid 
before him. A curiously uneasy feel- 
ing crept over him. Was the old 
woman to be entirely trusted? Was 
she not above playing tricks? He 
wished he hadn’t mixed himself up 
in this business. And how flatly she 
refused the money! So unlike all the 
things he had heard about her. G-gee 
—but still he would not dare to leave 
his perch before the allotted thirty 
minutes were over. Better go care- 
ful with the old dame! He wished 
the chief had not sent him down. 


T Last the half-hour was over. 

Cautiously he opened the trap 
door and lowered the candle. The 
shop was empty. The man swung 
himself onto the ladder. His limbs 
shook uncomfortably, as he walked to 
the front door and, putting the 
candle down, fumbled with the 
handle. A breath of warm night air 
touched his hot cheeks. He looked 
to the right and the left. The street 
seemed dead in its almost uncanny 
stillness. A few lights flickered from 
the houses in front of him. Nothing 
stirred. 

Then the man snuffed out the 
candle, tucked his precious parcel 
under his arm and started running. 
He laughed noiselessly as he ran. It 
had been an absolutely mad adven- 
ture— what with this uncalled for 
interruption and the rest, but it was 
well worth it. Wouldn’t the Chief 
be grateful? The man still laughed, 
as he rounded the corner. 

And barely a few minutes later a 
motor boat was cutting across the 
placid dark green waters of the Fin- 
nish Gulf. The boat carried four 
men and a woman. She was laughing. 

“Sure—I will be safe, brothers?” 
she asked, however, her left eye giv- 
ing an absurd squint. 

“Safe as a lamb in a fold, Mother 
Anisia,” answered one of the men. 


“But tell us the story and don’t laugh 
so much. Nerves—lI call it, of 
course you are safe, we'll touch the 


Our Shepherd King 
By Fatuer Matruew, O.M. 

‘< saw his face today: he looks 

L a chief 

Who fears not human rage nor hu- 
man guile; 

Upon his cheeks the twilight of a 
grief, 

But in that grief the starlight of a 
smile!” 








The light now shines where all before 
was dark, 

Where Pius prayed in Peter’s storm- 
tossed Bark: 

The sky is clear: the 
reached the shore! 

“Peace! Be still!” 
sleeps no more! 


Bark has 


The Master 


Go, song, fly o’er the earth as eagles 
fly! 

O, Bard, unloose thy song! 
far and high, 

The Papal Flag, which now remains 
unfurled, 

And freely waves, triumphant, o’er 
the world! 


O King! An earthly, golden diadem 

Rests on thy annointed brow: no 
richer gem 

E’er any chieftain’s head more fitly 
graced 

Than that great crown God on his 
Vicar placed. 


Bear, 


This crown of thorns pressed all too 
long thy head, 

Made regal by the Gems the Master 
shed ; 

’Tis lifted now. 
and Ring 
Best clothe that Pope who named the 

Master “King.” 


Thy Kingdom is the Heart of man; 
thy throne 

The Heart of God! 
alone 

Thou art the Rock—above the hill- 
tops seven— 

“That arches o’er the world and leads 
to Heaven.” 


We kneel, bare headed; 
Priest-King, stand 
And bless thy kingdom with unfet- 
tered hand; 

Three hundred million joyous hearts 
now sing: 

“Long live the Pope! Our Shepherd 


had 


and our King! 


The Royal Cloak 


Gigantic and 


rise, O 


ship in a few minutes and you'll be 
in Finland before the night is over. 
No one has seen us on the shore. 
Come on, Mother, how did you man- 
age it?” 

“Well — he came,” 
wiping her cheeks, “and he seemed 
all right. But there was something 
I can’t tell you, brothers, an unlearned 
woman that I am. Anyway, he knew 
the pass-word and then asked for the 
parcel. Well—and I remembered 
how you, brother,” she turned to the 
man in front of her, “told me it was 
ever so valuable. So I tried my trick. 
Walked into the cubbyhole and left 
him outside. He never said a word. 
That made me think, too. So I gave 
him one of those duds you used to 
leave with me—you know—all prop- 
erly sealed and the rest. Of course, 
Brother Andrey’s coming was a God- 
send. I should have had to bolt 
anyhow.” 

“Yes,” said Andrey. “And you 
spoke so quickly I could hardly make 
one word out. So you left him up 
there in the loft?” 

“T did,” chuckled Anisia. 

“Curious,” said the elder man, as 
the boat came nearer and nearer to 
the white smugglers’ ship, “that you 
should have suspected.” 

“No guesswork, brother,” broke in 
Anisia. “You see, if those con- 
founded Reds try to play up to you, 
they should do just what you do, and 
he did not.” 

“He knew the pass-word,” they 
exclaimed in chorus. 

“Pass-word’s nothing,” Anisia gave 
a contemptuous shrug. “They haven’t 
got their spies for nothing. No, try 
again, brothers.” 


began Anisia, 


a ay WOULDN'T follow you into the 


cubbyhole,” they suggested. 

“Bad hit again,” Anisia smiled. 
“After all, once or twice Brother 
Andrey did remain in the shop. 

They gave it up. 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Anisia tri- 
umphantly. “Seems to me I’m a lot 
cleverer than you. Think you I’d 
know a ‘brother’ by a mere pass- 
word. He’s got to behave like a 
Christian if he wants to be taken for 
one. And that owl of a fellow never 
bared his head, never crossed him- 
self and there are ikons in the 
corner, all right. He saw them, too, 
for I dumped the candlestick right in 
front of them, and he never stirred 
an eyelash, so I knew him for a 
heathen they all are.” 





Howlers from Halls of Higher Learning 


THE SENTENCES 


EAD ‘em and weep! 

These samples were culled 
from college examination 
papers. No matter where. 

\ccording to first hand reports, con- 
ditions are much the same every- 
where. 

Read ‘em and weep! 

But why waste tears? Perhaps we 
can suppress a sob with laughter. 


Watchful waiting. 


“The purpose of education is 
soully to superntend the development 
of nature.” 


Per aspera ad astra! 


“Pedagogy is related to Theology, 
philosophy, physcology, economics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, etc.” 


Shades of Rousseau and Jefferson! 


“Naturalism in education means a 
coarse of study derived from the law 
of nature, that is, taking the laws of 
nature to be correct. Their is no 
doubt that the law of nature which 
is life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, is fundamental to educa- 
tion. From the earliest days the 
natural law which is the law of God 
has received from education a great 
start. A person loosing possession of 
these is helpless and has no place in 
the line of education. He may as 
well be in jail.” 


Ain’t nature grand! 


“Naturalism in education meant 
that education which came partially 
natural. Meant reason enthroned 
and empowered to explain all things. 
The naturalist’s chief delight was in 
attracting systems of thought and 
study.” 


Chinatown 


“China was one of the oldest 


cities.” 
One of the Kaiser's ancestors? 
“Sparta himself was a militarist.” 
The original bolshevik. 
“Erasmus died a communist.” 


This must be capitalism. 


Individuality is property undi- 
vided.” 


By A. PoorPRorr 


You guessed it: Non bene iunctarum 
discordia semina rerum.” 


“Without authority there would 
be caios.” 


Illiterate alliteration. 


“The teacher must make his topics 
of which they are talking about 
solemn, simple and insinuating.” 


The sweet simplicity of the syllogism. 


“Educational Authority 
from God. 

“Authority is necessary, we know 
that from our natural rights and in- 
clinations. 

“Knowing authority is necessary 
we select a head. 

“Since this inclination comes to us 
through God—The position assumes 
the same character— 

“Hence: Educational 
comes from God.” 


comes 


authority 


Wherein Herr Herbart is clearly 
classified. 


“Herbart was a great philosophy, 
he wrote many helpful books in re- 
gards to education and his books 
consisted of many fundamental prin- 
ciples, for instance, the ultimate pur- 
pose of education is virtue can be 
gotten only by many side lines of in- 
terest.” 

“Herbart wrote a book on philoso- 
phy, basing his education on faith. 
He believed that one should have 
faith.” 


Historic present and a new nickname. 


“In Egypt, or the Holy Land, as 
it is sometimes called, the character- 


istic is the education of Priests. 
Holy People. They realize God and 
educate themselves so as to teach 
others.” 


The force of numbers and Latin 
leadership. 

“In a short while Europe was 
covered with Universities, and in 
Paris there was around eighty, with 
the Latin Quarter leading.” 
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The genesis of the “Ratio.” 


“St. Ignatius the founder of the 
order first threw up a outline of 
study. After the order became larger 
men from six providence came and 
for months tried to make up some 
system of study.” 


The cops as pedagogues. 


“The police power may be exer- 
cised properly in education to the ex- 
tent that it offers protection to those 
who are learning. The police pro- 
tect the children to and fro school. 
They see that they are not run over 
or otherwise hurt while crossing 
streets or near the school. The 
police have the right to bring to court 
any person who is not taking proper 
care of his children, provided he has 
the means. All in all the police are 
a great benefit to society.” 


Laugh that off! 


“The principle types of medevial 
schools: were the Catagorical, Ca- 
thedral, Episicol, Paris Universities 
and the Monostary Schools.” 


Read! 


“Divine Worship as a means of 
education is of greatest importance. 
First of all it is infallible and from 
its flows all true. Therefore we get 
the true teachings. From it we re- 
ceive the basic foundations of our 
lives because God in its very nature 
is infallible and he is the first cause 
Divine worship teaches that we owe 
our existence to God both from a 
logical and morally standpoint logi- 
cally in that we as contingent Beings 
depend upon God for our existence 
because he is the first cause Morally 
in that God as our first cause and last 
end we are morally bound to try to 
attain him in our last end.” 


’M THROUGH — but not for lack 

of material. I’m simply speech- 

less. What do you say, dear reader 

Pardon! Just one more word. 

Maybe it’s them classics that makes 
particular crabs outa some profs. . . 


NOTE. A. Poorproff deposeth and 
saith . that the sentences here- 
inbefore cited are true copies, etc. 














By Marion COoLtier 


SAILED across the ocean, 
A safe and smooth green sea, 
And the wind sang in the sails above 


A cheering song to me; 


And on the deck in my steamer chair 
I sat and gazed at sights as fair 


As any eye can see. 


And, “O,” I cried, “those lands so fair 


As any eye can see, 


Do make me long, do make me weep 


For mine own countree!” 


And then I laughed right 
For that safe and smooth 


merrily ; 
green sea 


Was nothing more than the valley sweet 


That is so dear to me. 


And the deck where I sat, on a garden bench, 


Was nothing more than 


a hill, 


And the masts were the oaks and the beechen trees, 
Whose leaves would not be still, 


But sang, with the wind 
A cheering song to me— 


sweeping through them, 


And, oh, my heart was glad, was glad, 


In mine own countree! 


cA Great Race: 
. cA. WD. 350 


By Mrs. ArMEL O’ConNoR 


HE oxen were garlanded 

with flowers, the altars were 

wreathed with laurel, and 

the augurs took omens as 
to the success of the contest. 

They knew exactly how to make 
sure who was going to win in those 
days; the chickens fed at their trough 
promised victory; the laurel-leaves 
when cast into the fire gave a good 
omen, and from the large size of the 
heart of one of the sacrificed beasts 
the soothsayers drew the inevitable 


conclusion that the god Marnus bid 
7Elius Flaccus be of good courage. 
Also, everyone knew that his horses 
were the best breed in the country. 
Crowds of spectators flocked into 
the circus from all the neighborhood 
around, Red Badges outnumbering 
their opponents of the Green Party 
by six or seven to one. The more in- 
fluential citizens were marshalled to 
their seats by officers whose special 
duty it was to attend to them; whilst 
the generality of people had to push 
their way in through the various 
doors as best they could; and im- 
pecunious sportsmen, who had come 
early to secure good places, now sold 
them to the highest bidder. Never 
had so brisk a trade been driven in 
the letting and sub-letting of seats: so 
great was the interest in this contest 
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—a contest not so much between 
Flaccus and Italicus as between the 
man who had dedicated his horses to 
the god of agriculture, and the man 
who dared to serve a Master other 
than the lord of water, in a thirsty 
land. 


HE marble temples of Jupiter and 

Minerva and of Apollo glit- 
tered in all the beauty of their pillars 
and their friezes and their bas- 
reliefs, but high above the rest, and 
more sumptuous than them ll, 
glowed that of the god of crops, the 
god of rains, the fish-god—call him 
what you will—whom by some name, 
and in some form, with the head and 
hands of a man and the tail of a 
fish, the inhabitants of Gaza (since 
before the time of Samuel) had de- 
lighted to honor. 


In a fertile land, entirely depend- 
ent upon the rainfall, how indeed 
could it have been otherwise? Trade 
and commerce were almost exclu- 
sively confined to the gathering in 
and exportation of barley. Droughts 
meant bad harvests. For the sake of 
the whole Plain of Philistia Marnus 
had to be propitiated in case of 
famine. 

That three superb black horses, 
yoked abreast, should race seven 
times around the circus, in his honor, 
in the sight of an immense concourse 
of people—well, it would take a clever 
magistrate to think of a better plan 
than that to ensure a_ sufficient 
quantity of rain. In the middle of 
the fourth century they rather prided 
themselves, those old rulers of the 
city, on having solved a difficult and 
important problem. And they looked 
magnificent, in robes of office, as 
they took their places in the project- 
ing balcony, he in the center being 
Asinius Gallus, edile of the place, a 
noted favorer of the old religion and 
a great friend of Flaccus. Out of the 
twenty or thirty persons occupying 
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seats of honor not more than three 
were of the Green Faction. 

When the doors under the magis- 
trates’ balcony were thrown open, 
chariots and horses entered, and lots 
were cast. From the two pieces of 
ivory put into a bowl and shaken, 
that bearing the name of Flaccus 
leapt out first. He had the choice of 
ground, and took the inner side, leav- 
ing his rival the disadvantage of hav- 
ing to make a larger circle each time 
round. No sooner were the chariots 
in position than the Red Faction 
throughout the circus rose. They 
clapped their hands, they stamped 
their feet, they loudly cheered, and 
they declared that finer animals than 
those of Flaccus had never been seen 
in Gaza. He was left in no doubt 
as to the sympathy of the spectators. 


oor and faint in comparison was 

the applause bestowed on the 
horses of Italicus. How come it then 
that he wore an expression of abso- 
lute confidence? Why did he turn 
to a friend and say, “I entertain not 
the slightest doubt of victory,” when 
ten days before he had admitted that 
he knew his horses were inferior to 
those of Flaccus in every way, and 
stood no chance of success? 

The betting was that long before 
the Green chariot had gone six and 
a half times round, the Red would 
have triumphantly finished its seventh 
course. In order that there should 
be no mistake a man was specially 
charged to set up a red or a green 
obelisk for each turn that the chari- 
ots made, 

When the chief magistrate (hav- 
ing finished a long speech) handed a 
white napkin to the official, whose 
business it was to make the signal 
for the start, deep silence fell upon 
the multitude, the drivers grasped 
their reins and whips; the magistrate 
nodded to the officer, the napkin fell, 
and the chariots were off. 

Not till the bay horses had made 
one circle, whilst the black, in spite 
of the vociferations and lashings of 
their driver, had only come three- 
quarters of the way, did the report 
gain ground that Hilarion, the 
wonder-worker, had interested him- 
self in Italicus’ success, and a sus- 
picion arose amongst some of the on- 
lookers. Those at the furthest end 
of the circus fancied that the driver 
of the Red chariot, secure in the ex- 
cellence of his horses, had given his 
rival a long start, in order to make 
his own victory the more triumphant. 


But those who could see better were 
not so deceived; the black horses 
were undoubtedly lagging far be- 
hind. Was it possible, their backers 
began to ask themselves, that the 
chickens and the laurel-leaves and the 
heart of the sacrificial beast—to say 
nothing of the judges of horseflesh— 
could all be at fault? 

The chief magistrates whispered 
together in astonishment and vexa- 
tion. If the horses of Flaccus failed 
to win the contest, there could, in 
fact, be only one possible explanation 
—witchcraft! 

Upon enquiry it transpired that 
ten days ago, besides admitting that 
his own animals stood no earthly 
chance of winning, Italicus had 
sought out and found Hilarion. The 
wonder-worker was not just then an 
easy man to find, ever fleeing from 
one country to another to escape 
notice. Vainly, at first, had Italicus 
asked where he might be found. 
Some advised him to go in this direc- 
tion and some in that, but all search 
was fruitless. Then at length in 
desperation, taking a sporting chance, 
he made off for the wildest and least 
frequented spot in the desert — and 
ran his man to ground. He hardly 
expected the hermit would be glad 
to see him. To society of any kind 
Hilarion was supposed to be averse— 
to that of women particularly, yet it 
was said that when the mother of 
three children who were dying, 
sought his aid, he left that cell which 
he had never quitted for six and 
twenty years, and restored them to 
her, by merely standing beside their 
bed and uttering his Master’s Name. 

The despairing trainer argued that 
this hermit of supernatural power 
and charity, who with a Word could 
bring back a dying family to life, 
would be the very man to advise him 
how best he could improve the con- 
dition and staying power of his three 
horses. 

As they now sped round and round 
the circus, well in advance of their 
rivals, Italicus recalled that visit; 
how difficult the finding, how uncer- 
tain the welcome, how extremely un- 
satisfactory the first advice, given 
without a moment’s hesitation: “Sell 
your miserable horses, and give the 
price of them to the poor.” The 
owner himself would never have 
thought of so simple a way out of 
the difficulty as that; and somehow 
the idea had not commended itself to 
his mind, although he never ques- 
tioned Hilarion’s sincerity. This was 


undoubtedly the way in which the 
hermit himself might have acted on 
the eve of an important race. Every- 
body knew that he was a man who 
practiced what he preached. At fif- 
teen years of age, on the death of his 
parents, he had given away all his 
goods and retired to the desert. But 
Italicus remembered that, though 
born near Gaza, Hilarion had been 
educated at Alexandria, where he 
showed proficiency in rhetoric. He 
must be a man who would listen to 
reason. Italicus explained the case; 
it was the annual custom of their 
city that the two most wealthy in- 
habitants should try the speed of 
their horses against each other, and 
this year Italicus was appointed to 
exhibit these racers on the one side 
and A®lius Flaccus on the other. 
Flaccus had dedicated his horses to 
the ancient idol of the city and 
boasted that no one could conquer 
those which had been so dedicated. 
Italicus was running his in his 
Master’s Name, and it was for His 
honor that he dared not fail. 

“This is a hard case,” said Hilarion, 
“but I see that it is one for me to 
take in hand. Bring me some water.” 

A vessel was filled and brought 
from the little stream close by, and 
the hermit made over it the Sign of 
the Cross. 

“Take this, my son,” he said, “and 
sprinkle your horses and their man- 
ager and their stable, and you shall 
prove in the day of trial that the 
meanest of our Master’s servants has 
power to conquer in His Name.” 


* * * * * 


N VAIN the Reds shouted, clapped 

their hands and endeavored to 
encourage their charioteer; vast ma- 
jority as they were their voices be- 
came drowned in the thunder of 
applause which welcomed the Green 
chariot as it now flew towards the 
magistrates’ seat, having made three 
circles whilst the other had scarcely 
yet done more than two. Up, again 
and again, went the Green obelisk, 
and the horses of Italicus started on 
their fifth course. Then even from 
some of the Red Faction there burst 
forth a shout of “Marnus is con- 
quered !” and when the Green chariot, 
making its sixth round, passed its 
rival, who had not completed the 
fourth, such a roar of applause 
echoed through the circus as Gaza 
had probably never heard before. (It 
was some 1,500 years since Samson 
had made sport of the lords of the 
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Phillistines on the roof of the temple 
of Marnus—then known as Dagon.) 
The audience shouted like sportsmen, 
“Let the best man win.” And he 
won. Flaccus was defeated. The 
god of water had failed him. Italicus 
was overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions—and questions as to the God 
he worshipped. There were many 
Samaritans in Gaza, and some of 
them vaguely remembered a story of 
a Man who promised Living Water 
to a woman at a well, a Man who 
once added to the festivity of a wed- 
ding feast by changing water into 
wine, a Man who instead of a har- 
vest of barley had promised Bread 
from Heaven, a Man from whose 
wounded side on the Cross there 
flowed blood and water. 

Perhaps the time had come they 
felt to turn from the fish-god to that 
Ocean of Divine Love in which all 
little human atoms are as fish. 

Yes, Marnus was defeated. And 
the wells did not go dry. And 
Italicus knew that the hermit in the 
desert was right—all conquest is pos- 
sible in the Name of Our Savior. 


Begin in the Grades 


rae HY, oh, why,” writes 
Catherine, who is attend- 

ing a convention of uni- 
versity women in one of 
our large cities, “did the teachers of 
our grade years so frequently and so 
emphatically repeat to us that false 
and damaging maxim, ‘Little children 
should be seen and not heard’? Did 
they hope to cure the chatterers? 
That consummation—so long as there 
is an ear-drum within listening dis- 
tance—can be effected only by the 
mental exhaustion of the chatterer. 
But there are children who take re- 
bukes to heart, and such children are 
of the sensitive, thoughtful type. 
Moreover, such children try to live 
up to the ideals which their elders, by 
precept, present to their young minds. 
T remember that I was described, 
in my own presence, as a ‘quiet, re- 
fined little girl,” and madre mia, the 
dear, called me, in praise, her ‘little 
pussy. Yet all the time I was 
‘thinking thoughts,’ and yearning to 
give expression to my ideas. But 
should I disgrace the family by talk- 
ing up to company the way that for- 
ward little Nancy Brown, my first 
cousin, did? Not I! ‘Little chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard!’ 
“Once at school in reciting a 


French verb, I blundered. The 
teacher corrected me sharply. Fail- 
ing in immediate mental adjustment 
to the correction, I blurted out, ‘But 
I thought .. .’ 

“ *You think too much,’ interrupted 
the teacher severely. ‘Be seated.’ 

“T obeyed, appalled at my own in- 
iquity and trying conscientiously to 
check the workings of my now over- 
heated brain. 

“Fortunately that day passed, and 
fortunately, too, I later learned that 
thinking, far from being a vice, had 
certain merits. But, alas, though I 
still think, I am not an effective 
speaker in public. Gladly should I 
die for the Faith, but to speak for 
the Faith I am ill equipped. Hence 
I must sit here in this assembly, list- 
ening to the flim-flam ideas of these 
women, to their fallacies heaped one 
on top of the other, to their raw and 
dogmatic statements of obvious un- 
truths. All are facile speakers. All 
have the habit of oral expression. I 
have not, though I know, beyond aziy 
doubt, that my ideas are sound and 
true, 

““Christian men are right; pagans 
are wrong, indeed.’ 

“IT have noticed that THe Sicn 
is advocating Catholic lay action. 
How can there be such a movement 
in this country if Catholic children 
are consistently trained from the very 
primary and grammar grades to be 
mutes ?” 


Galling at the Palace 


wo little boys were passing 

the palace where the king 

lived. One, whose name 

was John, said, “Let’s go in.” 

The other agreed. So in they 
went, and John, who loved the king 
very much, eagerly entered the 
throne, and there knelt, with bowed 
uncovered head, before his sovereign. 
Robert, the other boy, first stood 
gazing round him near the door, and 
then, having also entered the throne 
room, keeping at a distance from the 
throne, bent his knee for a moment 
before the king. Suddenly attracted 
by some lights and flowers at the side 
of the room, Robert hurried over 
full of curiosity to see what was 
there. The lights and flowers had 
been placed before some statues of 
the king’s friends and before one 
beautiful statue of the king’s mother. 
So Robert, pausing to look and to 
admire, forgot about the king. After 


a while he grew weary and wished 
John would hurry and go out to the 
street again. He himself walked to 
the door. Glancing down the length 
of the throne room, he saw John still 
kneeling with bent head. Robert felt 
a little guilty—as if he had not been 
altogether well mannered. Then he 
became frightened, and so, having 
made another quick little genuflec- 
tion before the king, he darted out 
into the street. 

Some time later John appeared. He 
was looking very calm and happy. 
But Robert found fault with him. 

“You stayed too long,” he grum- 
bled. “I got tired in there.” 

“That was because you didn’t go 
straight to the king first,” replied 
John. “You know if you go right 
up and kneel before Him quietly, and 
just ask him to speak, he will.” 

“Do you mean out loud?” asked 
Robert. 


“No,” said John. “You hear him 


speaking —I don’t know how you 
hear — with your heart, I think. I 
always feel better and stronger after 
a visit to the king.” 

* * &* 


* * 


uT from the church came the old 
sexton. He stood on the steps 
peering after the two boys. 

“That little John has the good 
sense, then,” he muttered to himself. 
“He goes straight to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament first. Even the 
Blessed Mother herself has to wait 
till he talks to her Son. Well, what 
a fine man he’ll be—maybe a priest, 
and if not, a fine Catholic man to be 
proud of! A fine Catholic man he’ll 
be, I say and none better!” 


His “Way 


By L. B. R. 


WE could only see, 

God’s Way in everything, 
How different life would be, 
What peace to all, ’twould bring. 


If we could only know, 

How great His Love and care, 
To His kind Will, we’d bow, 
Our crosses meekly bear. 


For He knoweth each one’s need, 
He hears our every cry, 

To all our prayers takes heed, 
His aid is ever nigh. 


So, ask Him what we may, 

He'll hear, and answer, right, 
For God’s Way is not our way, 
His is the Kindly Light. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE. 
By Jacques & Raissa Maritain. 
lranslated by Algar Thorold. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price: 
85 cents. 
rhe title of this little book of only 

fifty-six pages is thought provoking. It 

was written to foster the spiritual life 
of persons engaged in intellectual pur- 
its and “living in the world.” Of 
ourse, such persons pray, whatever 
heir church affiliation may be. There 
is no such thing as spiritual life with- 
prayer. Eliminate prayer, and 

here is no spiritual life; but it does not 
ollow that persons, cultured or uncul- 
tured, who pray, are also spiritual. 

‘rayer either as a producer of spirit- 

uality or of its progress or of its per- 

fection, must be intelligent. Any other 
kind of prayers is hardly any more 
serviceable to spirituality than Chinese 

“prayer wheels.” How could it be 

otherwise? Prayer is telling God in 

a worshipful manner and in our own 

individual way, what we have learned 

about Him and His interests. We do 
not pray to impart information to God, 
but to give Him the pleasure of seeing 
how we have trafficked with the talents 

He gave us. Prayer is the creation of 

spiritual films out of the efforts of our 

mind for the spiritual moving picture 
ichine of our talking to God about 

Himself and His works—self included 

in the latter. Surely, this calls for all 

und much greater intelligence than is 
brought into play in the best of the 

Hollywood productions. Not a few of 

the Psalms are such spiritual films. Any 

one studying masterpieces of the mov- 
ing picture world can hardly refrain 
from admiration of the scenic powers 
of the person or persons responsible for 
the films. It is thus too with intelli- 
gent prayer. “The Soliloqies” and 

“Confessions” of St. Augustine of 

Hoppo, taken as wholes, are two mag- 

nificent films of universal spiritual life; 

taken chapter by chapter or section by 
section, that are such films of narrower 
range. His recounting to the Lord his 
escapade, when sixteen years old, of 
stealing apples from neighbors’ orchards 
when there were better ones for the 
mere taking in his father’s orchard, is 
made the focal point for scenic prayer 


which startles by its vividness and 
boldness. Can one imagine such prayer, 
unaccompanied by intelligence! Then, 
too, the literary elegance in the wording 
of these prayers! Why should it be 
otherwise in talking to God, the source 
of elegance? Some may say that such 
prayer is only for master minds. True, 
when there is question of literary gems, 
such as the above mentioned collection 
of prayers by St. Augustine; but the 
Lord expressed preference in such wise 
for the spiritual fairyland of children 
that one may reasonably infer that in- 
telligent prayer is within the reach of 
average mentality. Honest activity 
along these lines may lead to what the 
little book calls passive prayer, in which 
God stoops to be the producer and di- 
rector, filling the mind with the frames 
and arranging them in the sublime se- 
quence which results in mystic prayer— 
a prayer possibly never reproduced in 
precisely the same manner in any two 
souls, or, for that matter, twice in the 
same soul. Again some may say, this 
kind of prayer is only for the small 
number of favored souls. What is the 
authority for this saying? Is not the 
scantiness of genuinely active intelli- 
gent prayer a saner explanation? Try 
out the Lord, not by way of tempting 
Him but by way of loving Him very 
much, and He may favor you too by 
stooping to be the producer and director 
of your scenic prayers. The purpose 
of the little book is to stimulate the 
producers of Catholic literature to be 
much devoted to prayer — intelligent 
prayer, not simply the formality of lip- 
prayer. _ Catholic literature is something 
entirely different from literature by 
Catholics. The crudest materialism 
produces some of the latter, as was the 
case in Will Whalen’s episode in the 
“Ex-Nun,” recounted by Mr. Baldus in 
the October issue of THE SiGN, under 
the paragraph, captioned “Women are 
women.” There is no gain in having 
literature by Catholics, if their product 
is not Catholic literature. It need not 
be “labelled” Catholic. The habit of 
intelligent prayer by authors will give 
us this. It just will not do to leave 
one’s prayerful spirit in the church, 
when engaged in literary work—good 
enough to be called Catholic. 
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Will the time come when some gifted 
author will tell in twentieth century 
American speech “to persons living in 
the world and occupied in intellectual 
pursuits” how to pray intelligently? 
The Maritain book compresses into too 
small space its material, to make it 
serviceable to people who are not more 
or less familiar with the science and 
practice of prayer; for those who are 
thus familiar, it will prove refreshing 
and inspiring. 


ST. COLUMBAN. By Count De 
Montalembert. With critical annota- 
tions by Rev. E. J. McCarthy, S.S.C., 
A. M. The Society of St. Columban, 
St. Columban, Neb. Price: $1.85. 


Irish flappers of the sixth century 
have somewhat to their credit the de- 
velopment of St. Columban into one of 
the outstanding figures of his age: “In- 
structed from infancy in literature and 
the liberal arts, he had also to struggle 
early with the temptations of the flesh. 
His beauty, which attracted all eyes, ex- 
posed him, says the monk who has writ- 
ten his life, to insidious temptations 
from beautiful maidens. It was in vain 
that he plunged into the study of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, geometry, and Holy 
Scripture. The goad of voluptuousness 
pricked him perpetually.” How did he 
meet the dangerous situation? He went 
to a woman who had the grit to trample 
under foot what is implied in “women 
are women” to be a superior woman, 
and begged her to advise him. Here is 
what she told him: “Twelve years ago, 
I myself left my own house to enter into 
a war against sin. Inflamed by the fires 
of youth, thou shalt attempt in vain to 
escape from thy frailty while thou re- 
mainest upon thy native soil. , 
Young man, to save thyself, thou must 
flee.” Flee he did. Eventually he found 
his way into the famous cloister of 
Bangor. He kept on fleeing and found 
his way into France, whence, after 
twenty years of arduous and remarkably 
successful labor, Queen Brunichildis of 
malodorous fame—no longer able to 
bear his stern censures for her wicked- 
ness—forced him to flee again. He fled 
to his final place of labor, taking up his 
abode at Bobbio, Italy. Had he not 
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fled, he probably would have developed 
into one of the renowned Irish school- 
masters of his day, but tied to the apron 
strings of one of Ireland’s “beautiful 
maidens,” and now in oblivion. 

The early Middle Ages were rough 
times. How could it humanly have been 
otherwise among the barbarians who 
had overrun Europe and wrecked the 
Roman civilization of pagan times? 
Ireland under the inspiration of Christi- 
anity had become a land of monk- 
scholars. They were too many for the 
needs of their own country, and mi- 
grated, keeping alive learning in 
France, Germany, and even Italy, or 
bringing it back to life where the bar- 
barians had killed it. But scholarship 
was not their consuming passion. What 
goaded them on was to make Christ 
known to the heathens who had 
swamped the land, and to lift to higher 
levels the half heathen Christians of the 
places of their pilgrimage. Among 
these “Exiles for Christ,” as they 
gloried in describing themselves, St. 
Columban was among the most ener- 
getic and fearless. He spent twenty 
years of his exile, striving to conquer 
the beastly living of the Franks in 
places low and high, until Brunichildis 
had him and his Irish monks expelled. 
After wandering about for a time, un- 
determined where to settle, he took for 
his final field of labor Bobbio, Italy, 
where he founded and governed the 
powerful abbey of the same name. 

The long list of abbeys which owed 
allegiance to his rule and the multitude 
of his disciples who were found worthy 
to be made bishops, bear witness to his 
superiority and forceful character. Yet, 
strange though it seem, gradually his 
institute was largely absorbed by the 
less rigid monasticism of St. Benedict. 
The populations of continental Europe 
did not develop the spiritual virility of 
the Irish apostle and his Irish followers. 

One of the vagaries of broken off 
church branches is that like drowning 
men they catch at straws. Some 
claimed, and may still be claiming, St. 
Columban as the protagonist of a west- 
ern Christianity, different from that of 
the Church of Rome. Letters to two 
Popes, written by St. Columban under 
the influence of fervid Celtic zeal, are 
the basis for the contention that Scot- 
tish Christianity was originally of the 
Columbanian type and not Roman. 
Possibly only an intensely devout Irish- 
man could acknowledge loyalty to the 
Pope as head of the Church more 
forcibly than did St. Columban; but 
forceful speech and writing are apt to 
blunder by reason of their very force- 
fulness. Irish rush is foreign to Roman 
diplomacy in both Church and State. 

The fact that Count of Montalembert 
is the author of the book is sufficient 
commendation. Father McCarthvy’s 
critical notes enhance the value of the 
volume. 


THE SOUL OF THE HOSPITAL. 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, Pa. Price: 
$1.50. 

This book treats of the work that 
confronts modern hospitals in the 
spiritual and intellectual realms. Pa- 
tients ought to be treated according to 
the whole man, body and soul. Herein 
is discussed the treatment of the soul. 
Corresponding to the soul of the patient 
is the influence of the soul of the hos- 
pital, which, as the author writes, is 
“the spirit that pervades it, the morale 
of its workers, their intellectual and 
spiritual condition and attitude, the mo- 
tives which impel them, the attitude they 
take toward their work.” 

The book is idealistic, necessarily 
from the nature of the subject. Ideals 
are proposed, means pointed out and 
objections answered. Unquestionably, 
the topic is important to the people 
concerned and attractively presented, 
though it leaves much to be expected. 


A COMPLETE HISTORICAL 
SERIES. By W. H. J. Kenedy and 
Sister Mary Joseph. AmMeERICcA’s 
FouNDERS AND LEADERS a biograph- 
ical history of the United States for 
the lower grades of Catholic schools. 
America’s Story a history of the 
United States for the lower grades 
of Catholic schools. OLp Wortp 
FouUNDATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
a textbook for Catholic schools. THe 
Unitep States, a history for the 
upper grades of Catholic schools. 


These books form an American his- 
torical series of an unusually interest- 
ing type. These four books fill a need 
long felt in the parochial school curricu- 
lum, and fill it remarkably well. His- 
tories there have been aplenty, but few 
that gave due recognition to the intri- 
cate part that Catholics played in ex- 
ploring and colonizing America, and in 
founding and championing our own 
Republic. 

The story of the Old World back- 
ground of America and the story of 
America itself is written in an objec- 
tive style that is straightforward and 
concise. The matter is ingeniously ad- 
justed to the age and capacity of the 
pupil. Apt and novel pictures illustrate 
the text; and marginal headings, which 
are continued throughout the set, do 
much to envisage the point under con- 
sideration. 

A note is sounded that is seldom 
heard in any history, let alone Ameri- 
can. The Catholic Church is given its 
rightful place. The Cross is ranged 
alongside the flag; and the lives of emi- 
nent churchmen are studied concomit- 
antly with those of illustrious citizens. 
Tue Unitep STATES is introduced by 
a sort of historical credo; “I am proud 
of my Faith for what it did for 
America, because,” and then follows a 
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sweeping resume of Catholic names and 
institutions that have shed luster upon 
the American continent. Every child in 
our parochial schools should commit it 
to memory. 

Otp Wortp FounpDATIONS OF THE 
Unitep StaTeEs is worthy of particular 
praise. It briefly surveys the gradual 
movement of civilization eastward from 
ancient Egypt to Europe and then to 
America. There is little in architecture 
that America can call its own, save per- 
haps the skyscraper; little in literature 
save the socalled American novel; and 
nothing in religion save the hectic 
Methodist revival meeting. The debt 
that America owes to Europe, and espe- 
cially to Catholic Europe, regarding 
things of the mind far out-balances 
Europe’s war debt to America. One 
regrets that OLD WorLp FouNDATIONS 
OF THE UNITED States is professedly a 
textbook and will never find its way to 
the reading public. 

A teacher’s manual accompanies each 
history. Besides a prelection on modern 
pedagogy, that contains a subtle under- 
standing of the psychology of the child- 
at-school, there are copious references 
to books and magazines that will save 
the busy Sister much laborious research. 
Supplementary suggestions are also 
given, and also exercises to correspond 
with the different chapters in the text 
book. 

The two authors have collaborated 
in a work that demands the respect of 
all lower educational institutions. 


HEART TALKS WITH JESUS. By 
Rosalie Marie Levy, New York City, 
30x 158, Sta. D. Price: $1.00. 
The second series of this admirable 

devotional booklet is now ready. There 
is a notable improvement in content 
over the first series, if indeed, any im- 
provement were necessary. Herein are 
contained exactly what the title sug- 
gests — heart to heart talks with Our 
Savior, in the way of prayers, verse, 
spiritual colloquies, and other devotional 
exercises. This companionable little 
volume should be in the hands of all 
those souls who desire to draw nearer 
to God. 


ELECTRONS OF 
By Nicholas J. 
Press, Techny, II. 


INSPIRATION. 
Kremer. Mission 
Price: $1.50. 
The author has published the subject- 
matter of his talks over the radio in 
answer to the general demand for them 
in book form. The reader easily im- 
agines him talking from the printed 
page. His homely crumbs of wisdom 
are set forth in clear, concise language. 
The book is well stocked with precious 
quotations from great writers. It is 
what it’s title suggests—sparks that will 
inspire high ideals and noble actions. 
No sermonizing in it. Just a sensible, 
reasonable appeal. The captions of two 
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chapters summarize its attractiveness 
and its aim, “Get the Most Out of 
Life,” “Go Good and Be Good.” For, 
as Tennyson says, 

“However it may be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS universa 
iuxta Codicem I. C. in memoriae 
auxilium aptiori methodo digesta. By 
Colli-Lanzi. 

Vol. 1. De actisus HUMANIS. De 
conscientia. De legibus. De _ pec- 
catis. De censuris et poenis vindica- 
tivis. L. 15. 

Vol. 2. De Virtutisus THEO- 
Locicis. De Virtutibus Moralibus. 
De Virtute Reoigionis. De Virtute 
Justitiae. L. 16. 


Vol. 3. De  Prascertis. De 
Restitutione. De Praeceptis Ecclesiae. 
De praeceptis particularibus. L. 15. 

Vol. 4. De Sacramentis. L. 25. 


SPIGHE BIBLICHE, by Celestina 
Calleri. (Second Edition.) 


EXERCITIA SPIRITUALIA 
Sancti Patris Ignatii De Loyoll. Textus 
Hispanus et versio litteralis autographi 
Hispani, auctore A. R. P. Joanne 
Roothaan, S.J. L. 6. 

These books are published by the 
Casa Editrice Marietti, Via Legnano 
23, Torino (118), Italy. The new 
theology by Colli-Lanzi is well worthy 
of a place on any priest’s bookshelf. 
The four small volumes present a brief 
but thorough treatment of the subject. 
The author has happily combined brevity 
with clearness. It is excellent as a 
handy book of reference, and would 
serve well also as a book of review for 
one who does not find time to study the 
larger theologies, and yet feels unsatis- 
fied with the synopses so much in 
vogue. While the work is in four 
volumes, the volumes are small. The 
books are well printed and the matter 
distributed in such a way as to aid the 
memory. The opinions of the author 
are conservative and show a wide ac- 
quaintance with the best writers on the 
various subjects treated. Forty years 
of work in a parish have given the au- 
thor a practical experience in the appli- 
cation of the principles of moral the- 
ology. An “Index Analytico-Alpha- 
beticus” is at present being prepared for 
the work. 

The SpicHe BrBLicHE is the second 
edition of a work which has already 
proved of value in fostering piety. It 
consists of prayers and reflections, taken 
from the Bible, on the great mysteries 
of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
The “Exercitia Spiritualia” is a small 
and handy critical edition of the Latin 
text of the Spiritual Exercises, which 
are too well known and appreciated to 
require any words of praise on our part. 


THE SCHOOL OF SUFFERING. A 
companion book to More Joy. By 
the Rt. Rev. Wilhelm Von Keppler, 
late Bishop of Rottenberg. Trans- 
lated by August F. Brockland. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price: $1.50. 


The title of this book might possibly 
suggest to the reader a dry ascetical 
treatise. But far from being such it 
is, in our estimation, one of the hap- 
piest publications of the year. It places 
in the hands of all who can read a most 
practical and interesting lesson—how to 
use the sufferings of everyday life as 
stepping stones to happiness here and 
hereafter. Surely no other lesson is 
more needed today, the heyday of thrill- 
addicts, pleasure-worshippers and pain- 
avoiders. To the man who thinks seri- 
ously about the welfare of his fellows 
there is no more saddening thought than 
the realization of how men today flee 
suffering. Science is eagerly utilized 
to abolish it, philosophy is strained to 
the snapping point to bolster up the 
theory that there is no need of it. Even 
religion is at times prostituted to give 
sanction to this unholy doctrine. Yet, 
undaunted by any effort of puny man, 
the grim artist suffering weaves his 
sombre colors into the fabric of every 
human life. 


The world like a naughty little boy 
recently spanked, dances and prances and 
pouts. It hates suffering just as the 
naughty boy hates the proverbial birch 
rod. But the words of the ever-patient 
Man of Sorrows ring out persistently, 
“Take up thy cross daily and follow 
Me.” Hence how opportune the publi- 
cation of such a book as THE ScHOOL 
oF SUFFERING—a modest volume where- 
in much encouragement will be found 
by all who read it. In the first chapter 
the author describes what in Ameri- 
canese we would call “a down-and- 
outer” at his worst. Then he treats of 
mankind’s burden of grief and vexation. 
He portrays suffering as an educator. 
In another chapter he wins our ad- 
miration while showing us that much 
of our suffering is caused by ourselves. 
Lastly, he shows us how to bear up 
when those we love are snatched from 
us by death, and, better still, how to 
face this last ordeal ourselves. 


The book is written in a very simple 
and persuasive style. It ought to find 
a place in every American home. For 
where suffering is, and it is every- 
where, there also ought to be some prac- 
tical instruction on bearing it fruitfully. 
In a word this is a book which when 
read causes one to fervently thank God 
for having sent it one’s way. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME DE 
NAMUR. By a member of the con- 
gregation. The Dolphin Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price: $5.00. 

The AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF 
Sisters oF Notre DaME De Namur is 
a collection of annals from about fifty 
convents in the United States telling of 
the beginning and progress of each 
convent in its respective mission. Such 
a book offers interest and profit to two 
classes of readers. For the members of 
the Congregation it must inspire greater 
love for the Institute and a just admira- 
tion of those first Religious who have 
sown what they now reap. And for 
externs it gives an intimate knowledge 
of a religious congregation in the 
Church, and especially a realization of 
the devotion and sense of duty with 
which the Sisters persued their particu- 
lar calling. 

The book will certainly be a source 
of renewed inspiration to the present 
generation of Religious who read these 
accounts of the fevor of their first Re- 
ligious in America, of whom a prelate 
in those pioneer days wrote to the 
Mother General: “Have no solicitude 
for your children. It would be impos- 
sible to find more recollection, more 
gravity, more circumspection and in 
fine more love of silence and retreat. 

To the laity these collection of an- 
nals will be a revelation of the great 
good accomplished by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame along the lines of Catholic 
education in America. In hundreds of 
parishes they became indispensable co- 
workers of pastors in their office of 
teaching the people. The poor were 
their select pupils and even  non- 
Catholics, admiring the abilities of the 
Sisters, sought and obtained admission 
in their schools. An eminent Church- 
man of this country said: “To the 
Sisters of Notre Dame I give the full 
measure of praise for the commanding 
position which the Catholic women of 
this diocese hold in the Church of the 
United States today.” 


But the Sisters were not only teach- 
ers: in times of public need they could 
pass from the class-room to the home of 
the poor to administer spiritual and 
bodily help or “do their bit” in Liberty 
Loan Drives and Red Cross work. 
There is an added feature to the book 
in sketches it gives of local church and 
civic progress which advanced side by 
side with that of the convent. 

The Foundations deserves high com- 
mendation for the interest it gives as 
well as for the edification of ‘truly 
heroic lives. It will serve as excellent 
reading for leisure moments. 
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Letters From Our Massionaries 


T MAY be that Luki has had 

more than its 

bandits during the past 

year; at any rate Luki and 
bandits have been almost synonomous 
terms. Thanks, however, to the 
coming of the Nationalist Regulars, 
the robber-scourge is well under con- 
trol. Evil-doers are persistently 
tracked down, and no mercy is shown 
them when captured. 

The causes that gave rise to the 
organization of so many bandit 
cliques are numerous. To cite just a 
few of the more prominent ones: 
Soldiers dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment accorded them by their superior 
officers, afterwards deserting. Sol- 
diers desirous of increasing their 
meagre monthly pittance. Men de- 
sirous of getting revenge on old 
enemies. Men with a leaning towards 
gambling and opium-smoking want- 
ing to get the wherewith to satisfy 
their cravings. 

Beginning on the first day of the 
Chinese New Year we experienced 
raid after raid, until nearly a half of 
the city’s population, being unable to 
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Luki 


By Rupert LANGENBACHER, C,P. 


withstand the nerve-racking trial, 
sought comfort and safety in flight. 
Perhaps it would be from the rest- 
ful slumbers of one’s first sleeping 
hours ; again it might be in the small 
hours of the morning; at other times 
it would be in mid-afternoon or along 
towards dusk, that the neighboring 
hills would resound with the sharp 
reverberating echoes of cracking 
rifles. Then there would be a gen- 
eral dash by all pedestrians for safety, 
followed by the slamming and barring 
of doors along the street and a tense 
awaiting of what was to follow. 
Sometimes one bandit clique would 
get the better of the home-guards 
and rush headlong, from the moun- 
tains into the streets. Talk about 
thrills! Imagine hearing a few hun- 
dred blood-thirsty scoundrels running 
pell-mell towards your dwelling and 
wildly yelling, Sah! Sah! Sah! “Kill! 
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Kill! Kill!’ To say the least, it 
isn’t the world’s best nerve tonic, 
particularly when one is well ac- 
quainted with what cruelty these bar- 
barians are capable of. To mention 
a few instances from many that oc- 
curred during the year. 

A certain bandit leader, Ni Vi 
Chin, succeeded in capturing one of 
his rival’s followers. In order to 
strike terror into his enemies, he had 
the poor fellow skinned alive. What 
an agony! It is almost unbelievable 
that there could be found men who 
would willingly perform the dia- 
bolical deed of deliberately tearing 
skin and flesh from a writhing fellow 
countryman—but I know it was done. 

Several months later the rival ban- 
dit chief turned the tables on Ni Vi 
Chin, and took captive one of his 
men. In order to wipe out the pre- 
vious disgrace, the captive was made 
to suffer the like penalty of being 
skinned alive. One young man who 
was present at the horrible spectacle 
described it to me with a certain 
gusto, he was so devoid of pity. I 
recall him saying that the victim, 
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being in excruciating pain, begged 
his tormentors to slay him quickly. 
This they unwittingly did when they 
threw a bucket of cold water on the 
wonizing creature, for the shock 
killed him, 

These deeds of cruelty were the 
most atrocious that happened recently 
in Luki, with one exception. A 
soldier, deserting from his company, 
incited several companions to do the 
same. The crime of desertion might 
have been pardoned, but each de- 
serter had smuggled his gun along 
with him. For the latter act a pardon 
was impossible. The leader was cap- 
tured and sentenced to a living death. 
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manded by his officer. Death merci- 
fully came to the poor sufferer be- 
fore the entire company had an 
opportunity to perform its barbarous 
“duty.” 

To get back to the bandits and 
current happenings. One morning 
after an unusually long period of fir- 
ing I went out to ascertain the 
casualties. In view of the Luki 
mission I counted eleven bodies. 
Never again do I want to gaze on 
such a terrifying scene. Though 
some of the victims were still writh- 
ing in their death agony, the crows 
had already claimed them for their 
own. 
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Luki, and held him for ransom. He 
refused to pay a single dollar and 
after a week’s captivity was re- 
leased. It was through this man- 
darin’s communication with the 
higher military authorities that spe- 
cial troops were sent to Luki. A few 
days after their arrival the bandits 
sought safety by flight. They were 
pursued, several of their leaders 
killed, and over a hundred of their 
followers executed. 

One favorite method the soldiers 
employed to stamp out the bandit 
scourge was to behead a ring-leader, 
and expose the head on a public road. 
Several of these heads could be 








Near the river bank a cross was 
erected, whereon the criminal was 
placed; his hands and feet being 
bound with cords. His former com- 
des, about a hundred in number, 
were then commanded to stab him to 
death, But with what quintessence 
; cruelty! Each comrade was 
ybliged to deal one blow at the vic- 
tim, but were forbidden to strike a 
vital spot. Some performed their 
bloody duty with enthusiasm, while 
thers were loathe to inflict a wound. 
eral times the knife fell from un- 
teady or merciful hands, but these 
cursed for their humaneness. 
On a piteous request that they quickly 
end his agony, one soldier partly 
severed his head, but was repri- 


were 


Fortunately during the frequent 
attacks I was not molested by the 
bandits. Several times members of 
various bandit gangs came into the 
Luki mission but were satisfied at 
merely looking over my room. One 
group, more vain than the others, 
insisted that I take their picture. I 
did so. Last week three bandits were 
executed, and what was my surprise 
to learn that one of them was the 
chap whose picture I had taken last 
autumn, 

As mentioned before, since the 
coming of the Nationalist Regulars, 
banditry has been on the decline. 
Nor was the coming of the regulars 
haphazard. The bandits had un- 
wisely kidnapped the mandarin of 








viewed from my mission wall. Not 
long ago there was a general execu- 
tion. Nine men and one woman 
were marched to the river bank and 
summarily shot. They lay where they 
fell with apparently no one to pity 
them or bury them. 

Of what benefit is it, someone may 
ask, to write such a harrowing de- 
scription of banditry in this part of 
Hunan? It has been done with the 
hope that THe SicNn readers may 
better understand the difficulties 
under which our missionaries !abor 
in a pagan land, and to encourage 
them to continue their zealous prayers 
and generous alms for the further- 
ance of Christ’s kingdom on earth— 
and especially in China. 
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HE Lord has indeed been 
most good to this “baby 
mission” of ours — thanks 
to the thousands upon thou- 
sands of prayers poured forth to the 
Divine Heart of Jesus by the mem- 
bers of Gemma’s League of Prayer. 
\Vhat consolation it is for the mis- 
sionary, who is struggling with might 


AN AGED CATECHUMEN 


and main to establish a Christianity 
in a pagan city of sixty thousand 
souls, to know that his work shares 
in the millions of prayers of faithful 
Catholics “back home.” To lose 
courage with such an abundance of 
Heavenly support aiding us would be 
worse than criminal. Dear readers 
of Tue Sicn, keep on with the 
prayers and we, on our part, will 
continue the fight against paganism 
and eventually the overthrow of 
Satan’s power in heathen China will 
be brought about. 

You will be pleased to know that 
God’s grace is already at work in the 
souls of a few of Fenghwang’s popu- 
lation. An old gray-whiskered Mo- 
hammedan called at the mission 
shortly after we had located in the 
city. “I know all about the Catholic 
Church,” he said. “This is strange,” 
I said to myself. I asked him how 
it happened that he knew all about 
our holy religion and still remained a 
Mohammedan. He came right back 
with the answer, “Sen Fu, it is not 
my fault.” His frankness appealed 
to me. By this time I had comfortably 
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“planted him” in a chair, had given 
him a smoke and set a cup of tea 
before him. ‘Now tell me how you 
come to know about the Catholic 
Church ; you are an old and venerable 
man; perhaps you have traveled ex- 
tensively in your day.” His face 
brightened up, and I knew he had a 
long story to tell. He did. And he 
told it well. Once he mentioned the 
Protestants, so I interrupted him 
with the question, “What do you 
know about Protestantism?’ “I 
know more than I want to know— 
they are new religions.” These Chi- 
nese speak of centuries as we West- 
erners speak of decades of years. He 
forthwith told me about Luther’s 
break with the old church, the Catho- 
lic Church. I later learned that 
Father Joseph, O.S.A., gave this man 
a history of religions. That’ was 
years ago. The old man evidently 
memorized the entire book. How 
he could talk! 

Another interesting person — an 
ex-bonzess—has been most sincere 
and faithful in attending Mass. More 
than this. She goes out drumming 
up prospective converts. She has suc- 
ceeded in lining up half a dozen and 
has them interested in our religion. 
One day she brought in an old 
woman, a widow. Without giving 
me a chance to say a word about 
doctrine the ex-bonzess launched into 
a dissertation on Catholic doctrine 
like an old timer. She ended by ex- 
plaining the priest’s power to forgive 
sins. Can you match that? Here 
was a woman four months after the 
priest came to Fenghwang—and she 
still a pagan—explaining confession 
and forgiveness of sin! All I had 
given her to read was the small cate- 
chism. And it was the doctrine on 
confession that made the deepest 
impression on her mind. I hope soon 
to be able to make arrangements for 
her to come into the mission and 
prepare for baptism. 

A half-wit, who apparently looks 
upon the Catholic Church as an ideal 
place to get “free rice” has gone to 
extreme limits in “working himself 
in.” For instance, he gathered to- 
gether four little urchins from the 
street and brought them to me, say- 
ing, “Sen Fu, you will have to care 
for these— they have no parents.” 
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Through the catechist inquiries were 
made. All of them had parents liv- 
ing. Half-wits are not so dumb, but 
this one, as I learned later, is a thief 
and smokes opium. 

My Mass server—Stephen—gives 
me no end of surprises. Just the 
other night while I was taking sup- 
per he wanted to know what “mysti- 
cal espousals” are. With my low- 
powered Chinese it was extieimely 
difficult to explain clearly such high 
spirituality. The effort cost me my 
supper. But the boy seemed satis- 
fied when I told him we poor mortals, 
at times, are forced to inflict on God 
the shame of our words in order to 
make clear some doctrine. Last eve- 
ning at supper—he must save all his 
questions for my supper time—he 
started off with, “When did St. 
Joseph die?” Then he wanted to 
know from whom the Chinese de- 
scended—Sem, Cham or Japheth? | 
begin tonight to maintain a Trap- 
pist’s silence at the table, otherwise 
that Mass server of mine will finish 
me. As for statistics, he has them on 
his finger tips. A baptized Protes- 
tant came into the mission recently 
and argued with Stephen against the 


virgin motherhood of Our Lady. 
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Stephen was on the verge of throw- 
ing him out of the mission. He 
came and told me everything—and 
he was still angry to think anyone 
dared say a word against the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

It is such little incidents as these 
that tell us missionaries that the Faith 
is finding its way into the hearts of 
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the Chinese. And certainly it will be 
a consolation to the readers of THE 
Sicn to know that your charity and 
prayers for us missionaries are mak- 
ing possible this holy and apostolic 
work. Before the Lord your reward 
is in exact proportion to your share 
in the great work for souls, and, I 
think your share is much greater than 
you imagine. I know it is. 

I humbly request your fervent 
prayers that God will continue to 
shower His graces and blessings upon 
the Fenghwang mission. 


Kaotsun 


By Ernest CuNNINGHAM, C.P. 


ONDITIONS are quiet and 
peaceful here now. The 
poor people are getting a 
breathing spell after the in- 
sane excitement of the past few 
years. You cannot imagine how these 
people have suffered, because there 
have never, at least in our time, in 
the United States, been conditions 
similar to what have existed here 
during the past five years. Hundreds 
and thousands of soldiers would 
march into a small town, take pos- 
session of every house. They were 
the masters, and they devoured all the 
supply of food that the people had 
stored away. Every soldier was su- 
preme. He went where he pleased 
ind, intimidating all with his gun, 
took whatever pleased his fancy. 

The people could do nothing. When 
one band would leave another would 
march in that same night. If by 
chance, which happened frequently, 
the number of bandits outside the 
town were more numerous than the 
soldiers, a night attack would be 
made and the soldiers would flee, 
leaving the town and people at the 
mercy of the bandits. 

During this past year conditions 
have changed greatly. The larger 
cities and towns have their quota of 
soldiers. The smaller towns have 
their home guard. The discipline of 
the officers and men is fairly good. 
lhe soldiers are not allowed to live 
n private homes. The temples have 
been turned into barracks and each 
man is bound to stay within the bar- 
racks. 

It seems wonderful the manner in 
which the bandits have been done 
away with. In all this I am talking 


only about our own district, because 
I am not well acquainted with condi- 
tions in other parts of China. Up 
until this past year traveling was a 
precarious and an expensive venture. 
One could not travel outside the town 
eight or ten miles without running 
the risk of being robbed. If the poor 
people wished to go to the next town 
to sell their wares on market day 
they were obliged to band together 
and hire soldiers to escort them. The 
same holds true of boatmen who 
wished to go down or up river with 
their boats loaded with goods. They 
could not start off at will. They had 
to wait for weeks or months until 
there was a sufficient number of 
boats going in the same direction. 
When fifty or a hundred, sometimes 
three hundred boats, were gathered 
together, thus making up a “convoy,” 
the boatman would hire a few hun- 
dred soldiers to escort them through 
the bandit-infested districts. In 
such cases the soldiers bled the mer- 
chants shamelessly. In certain cases 
the soldiers fee for escorting the con- 
voy one hundred and thirty miles, 
which was only a part of the journey, 
amounted to five thousand dollars. 
Each merchant had to pay a share of 
the whole amount. 

Then, too, traveling with a convoy 
is very slow. The delays were nerve 
racking. It took five or six times as 
long to make a journey with a con- 
voy than it does to make the same 
journey alone. Since the merchant 
had to stand the expense of feeding 


his boat pullers, in some cases twenty 
or thirty men, you can see how big 
an item of expense a month or more 
of delay worked out to be. 

With the clean-up of the bandits all 
this has been changed. The people 
are able to travel where they please 
and carry their wares without worry. 
There is a large number of merchants 
and small business men who make 
the trip to Changteh and back over- 
land carrying hundreds of dollars 
worth of goods. The river road is 
also safe. Single boats loaded with 
merchandise ply back and forth be- 
tween Changteh and here, which is 
two hundred and fifteen miles, and 
there is no fear of bandits. All that 
added expense of soldiers’ fee and 
the expense from delays have been 
done away with. 

From this you can understand what 
I meant when I said above that con- 
ditions are peaceful, and the people 
are enjoying a breathing spell of 
happiness. 

You might ask whether these new 
conditions will long continue. We 
are all asking ourselves the same 
question and praying that they will 
continue. But only the good Lord 
knows. Anyone at all familiar with 
China and the ways of the Chinese 
would hesitate to make a conjecture. 
It might even be true that when this 
letter reaches you these conditions of 
which I have written will be past 
history. We can only hope and pray 
that the past conditions will not re- 
turn to plague our people. 
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HERE are many things noted 

by the newcomer to China, 

as directly contrasted with 

the customs of his own 
country. Their very novelty makes 
a deep impression. This may be the 
basis for the jocular but more or less 
well-founded statement of the older 
missionaries: Do not judge China or 
the Chinese people by the standards 
of America or Western Civilization. 
The longer the time one spends in 
this country, the more convinced one 
becomes of the soundness of their 
advice. With the hope of not bor- 
ing the readers of THE SicNn with a 
description of customs written by 
other missionaries in our field, I shall 
endeavor to point out a few of these 
as they came under my personal ob- 
servation. 

The first and most conspicuous 
contrast with which the newcomer to 
China comes in contact is: Keep to 
the Left. Of course this is the rule 
for such crowded cities as Hankow 
and Shanghai where motor traffic is 
quite as heavy as in the large cities 
of America. It cannot indeed be 
called a strictly Chinese custom, since 
it is a rule imposed by the English 
municipal government and that of 
the other foreign concessions. To 
one accustomed to the opposite rule, 
this is very disconcerting, to say the 
least, and when riding in ricsha or 
cab an American becomes quite nerv- 
ous at the subconscious thought of 
being on the unusual side of the 
street. A brief realization that the 
unusual side is the safe side in 
China restores his peace of mind 
until the next vehicle from the 
opposite direction comes along when 
he is again subject to the same emo- 
tional or physical disturbance. 

The next contrast with which one 
becomes acquainted is that all Chi- 
nese streets are crooked. This seems 
to be the acme of perfection in road 
construction. One can scarcely look 
for more than a block or two with- 
out having his view obstructed by a 
bend in the street. I am told that 
the reason for this is that the Devil 
thereby has a more difficult time try- 
ing to make his way about town for 
the crooked streets confuse him. 
Were the rules of logic not so rigid 
we would be forced to the conclusion 
that we, too, are devils for the streets 
are no less confusing to us. Be the 
motive for such construction what it 
may, it is certainly quite a universal 
practice. However, in this day of 
China’s awakening, when so many of 
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the old superstitions are falling into 
desuetude, there is evidence of roads 
being built in a more logical way. 
Thus the road that is now partially 
constructed between Shenchow and 
Changteh has many a long stretch 
without an intentional or unnecessary 
bend. In the not far distant day 
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when the interior of China will be 
penetrated by motor traffic this will 
be found far more sensible. 

One does not travel very far into 
the interior before another very 
marked contrast presents itself. This 
is found in the dress of the natives. 
Here in China it is the women who 
wear the trousers and jacket. (Kindly 
refrain from applying the interpreta- 
tion with which American slang has 
endowed these words, for such is 
anything but the case in a land where 
women are conspicuously inferior 
and where the flower of chivalry has 


not bloomed.) The men wear long 
robes or gowns. This difference is 
somewhat dulled by the prevalence of 
knickers and riding breeches among 
the women of America, but dresses 
for women and trousers for men are 
sufficiently common as yet, to note 
the contrast between the costumes of 
our country and those of China. 
While on the subject of dress I 
might also mention that their shoes 
are made to fit either the right or the 
left foot. The women never wear a 
hat, except in church, while the men 
always go with covered head, whereas 
in America it is quite the opposite at 
least as far as the women are con- 
cerned. Then, too, as a mark of 
deference or respect a Chinese will 
take off his glasses and keep his head 
covered. This is the etiquette of in- 
troductions. 

Upon being introduced to a Chi- 
nese, we were told that we were not 
to offer our hand as is the custom in 
America. Here in China the native 
manifests pleasure, gratitude and 
good-will by shaking his own hands. 
When it is a question of introduc- 
tion, all Chinese, men and women 
alike, receive the mark of respect 
paid only to the ladies in America, 
namely the conventional bow. Ordi- 
narily a native never presents a gift 
without expecting something in re- 
turn and it is in accordance with 
Chinese etiquette to refuse a gift if 
one does not intend to make the 
offering a mutual affair. The mis- 
sionaries during their first years in 
this country found this quite em- 
barrassing since for a chicken, a little 
fruit or some native delicacy given 
at Christmas or New Years, often- 
times they would expect a liberal gift 
of money in return. 

Shortly after our arrival in Shen- 
chow we made the acquaintance of 
Chinese books and characters. Here 
another contrast awaited us. The 
Chinese begin the writing or printing 
of their books on the last page in- 
stead of the first. Furthermore in- 
stead of writing from side to side 
and left to right, they write from top 
to bottom and from right to left. In 
other words, their books are exactly 
the reverse of the method in use 
among peoples of Western civiliza- 
tion. For a like reason, if there be 
one at all, they write an address by 
beginning with the country, then pro- 
ceeding to province, city, street and 
name, which is also the reverse of 
our manner of addressing letters. 

We have not as yet spent a sum- 
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mer in China, where the heat is in- 
tense, and when consequently we 
would expect to see white in abund- 
ance. But outside of the summer 
months one scarcely sees white in the 
clothing of the natives, for white is 
the Chinese color of mourning, 
whereas ours is black. Of course, 
we adhere to the liturgical custom of 
using black vestments in Requiem 
Masses, but undoubtedly the Chi- 
nese themselves would prefer white. 

At a Chinese banquet, the des- 
sert is served at the beginning instead 
of the end of the meal. The most 
unsavory of all their dishes, the ever 
present bowl of rise, is the last thing 
served. 

These are some of the contrasts 
that are very noticeable to the new- 
comer in China. There are many 
others, no doubt, which further con- 
tact with the people will reveal, but 
I have merely noted these few which 
have already been observed by us 
luring our short four months in this 
country and which readily come to 
mind. I hope that the description of 
these few facts will interest the 
readers of Tue SiGn, and that they 
will pardon the repetition of any cus- 
tom that may have formerly appeared 
in this magazine. Be their customs 
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what they may, the Chinese have 
human souls as well as we and for 
their salvation the missionary labors. 
Our kind friends in America are re- 
quested to pray for the conversion 
of a great people only a few of whom 
enjoy the Light of Christian'ty and 
the consolation that comes from the 
Cross of Christ. 


“6he Ghinese 
cAlmanac 


By RapHaeEL VANCcE, C.P. 


HEN considering matters of 

human interest in the life of 

any nation, the most enter- 

taining are those customs 

and practices that have to do with 

the daily life of the said people. For 

instance in most countries, funerals 

and weddings are events of daily 

occurrence. This cannot be said of 

China, because in the Chinese almanac 

there are many days mentioned as 

being altogether unpropitious for 
anything. 

The Chinese almanac is prepared 
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annually by astrologers who have 
their homes near the east wall of 
Pekin (now called Peiping). At this 
time of the year these astrologers are 
busiest. It being New Year’s time 
they must hurry to finish up the vari- 
ous horoscopes and different aspects 
for the present year. 

The almanac is usually in book 
form, made of soft rice paper, and 
printed in Chinese characters. It is 
illustrated with drawings of gods, 
dragons, and other animals besides 
the signs of the zodiac. It is not 
understood by the ordinary people 
other than as a sort of calendar. It 
is, however, indispensable to the 
diviner, who earns his rice by telling 
fortunes to the curious and credu- 
lous. 

The contents of the almanac con- 
tain the interpretation of dreams ; the 
method of finding out if an illness is 
serious or not, and the charms to be 
used to cure the sickness. Then 
there is the influence the five elements 
— metal, wood, water, fire, earth — 
will have on the life and fortunes of 
a new-born baby. Also are told the 
correct days and hours for adoring 
special stars; by merchants that their 
profits may be increased ; by scholars 
that they may be successful at their 
examinations; by women that they 
may bear sons, etc. In this same 
wonder book are given all particulars 
for casting of horoscopes, telling 
fortunes by coins and palmistry; the 
days and months of the year accord- 
ing to the lunar and solar calendars; 
the twenty-four solar terms; and 
what is lucky or unlucky to do each 
day of the year. Little wonder that 
the Chinese who are so wrapped up 
in all kinds of superstition, should 
make so much of their almanac and 
give such fat livings to their fortune- 
tellers! 

A few extracts taken at random 
from the Chinese almanac will not be 
without interest. “On the twenty- 
eighth of the fourth moon it is suit- 
able to pray for happiness, to pray 
for sons, to take over official duties, 
to enter school, to marry, to move 
house, to consult a doctor, to collect 
money, to open the granaries and deal 
out grain, to buy and sell cattle.” 
“On this same day,” we read, “do not 
build a kitchen-stove nor go hunting 
or fishing.” 

The year 1929 is the year of the 
serpent according to the zodiacal 
signs of the twelve animals as indi- 
cated in the old lunar calendar. The 
signs of the zodiac begin with the 
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rat followed by the ox, tiger, hare, 
dragon, serpent. horse, sheep, ape, 
chicken, dog, and boar. These twelve 
zodiacal signs are important matters 
for the diviners, who must use them 
in connection with the almanac and 
other books of divination. In spite 
of the efforts of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment to do away with the lunar 
year and replace it by the solar, to 
stop the circulation of the old-time 
almanac, and to forbid  fortune- 
telling, still to the greater proportion 
of the Chinese people in every walk 
of life, the word of the diviner is 
gospel truth. 

The almanac tells us something 
about those born in this year 1929 
or, as it is termed, The Year of the 
Serpent. ‘The person born in the 
year of the serpent is generally quiet 
and gracious in conduct. He is en- 
dowed with an abundance of wealth 
and happiness. He has, however, a 
strong jealousy which may prove his 
undoing if he does not guard against 
it. His temperament is such that he 
is fitted for any kind of work, but 
would be particularly successful as 
a priest, artist, teacher or doctor. He 
must refrain from any enterprise that 
puts him in the position of a laborer. 
One born in the serpent year is 
usually small, handsome, with long 
features and a light complexion. A 
woman born in this year is considered 
very beautiful. The person born in 
the serpent year being quiet and re- 
ticent, though lucky, often misses his 
luck through his peaceful disposition. 
He is most subject to the diseases of 
consumption, stomach-trouble, nerv- 
ousness, and gloominess. This is 
particularly true with a woman. On 
a whole a person born in the year of 
the Serpent is attractive in his appear- 
ance and conduct, and is usually very 
considerate towards his friends and 
relatives. He is free from meanness, 
is stout of heart, and gifted with 
courage, mercy, and wisdom. He is 
broad-minded, sensitive to all things 
about him and readily understands 
reason.” 

Oftentimes on asking a person’s 
age in China, you are told to “su ma” 
(literally to “calculate the horse”) or 
the sheep, or the serpent, according 
to the year in which you were born. 
The interrogator from the answer 
knows the age of the person. Thus 
the Year of the Horse, was 1894, 
1906, 1918, 1930. Maybe some of 
THe Sicn readers were born in the 
Serpent Year, and maybe consoled 
at all the nice things said of those 
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born in the year 1929, 1917, 1905, 
etc. Or maybe the fact they were 
born in the Serpent Year will only 
prove to them how foundless are all 
these details of the Chinese almanac. 

One of the first fortune-tellers 
mentioned in China’s historical an- 
nals is Sze-ma-ki-chu who practiced 
his trade during the Western Han 
Dynasty under the reign of the Em- 
peror Wen-ti (B. C. 179-156). Under 
the T’ang Dynasty (A. D. 620-907) 
a certain Li Hsu-chung was the first 
to use the horoscope, forecasting for 
people a long or short life, and a con- 
dition of wealth or poverty. Down 
through the centuries this socalled art 
has progressed, so that there are in- 
numerable ways of telling the future, 
each system having a thousand or 
more various devices in forecasting 
when and how and when not and how 
not to perform some action. Thus 
we have in China fortunes told by 
divination and omens, by the physi- 
ognomy in ancient and modern times, 
by inspecting person’s bones, by cast- 
ing lots, by throwing bamboo blocks, 
by dissecting written characters, con- 
sulting chop-ticks placed in a bowl 
of water, etc. It would take many 
volumes to describe these practices 
that are kept up and multiplied yearly 
with each addition of the Chinese 
almanac. 

Even the junior readers of THE 
SIGN can readily see that such super- 
stition is false and comes from the 
evil one who is using it to hold on to 
this vast nation. Yet a few lines 
taken from a refutation of such prac- 


ALL 


ARE CATECHUMENS 


tices, given by a Dr. Ch’en-yen who 
lived during the reign of Chao-tsung 
(A. D. 889-904) may be of interest. 
This doctor was no mean scholar, 
being president of the Imperial Col- 
lege. To quote: “Happiness or mis- 
fortune depends entirely on man’s 
endeavors and in no wise on the 
choice of days. For those who seek 
to lead a virtuous life, misfortune 
itself is changed into good, while for 
those who are evil-minded, even a 
fortunate event becomes a calamity ; 
all therefore depends on the good or 
evil disposition of individuals. Who 
has ever seriously imagined an in- 
competent general will win a battle 
if he chooses an auspicious day? Will 
the husbandman who has chosen a 
lucky day, but neglects to plough his 
field, or sows therein bad grain, reap 
an abundant harvest? In fine, has 
ever the choice of a fortunate day 
changed any vile metal into gold or 
a heap of stones into precious gems? 
What then is the influence of your 
lucky days? Among our ancient 
rulers some have been chosen by the 
people on account of their lofty 
virtues; others have reached the 
throne through the straight forward- 
ness of their policy, and which of 
our many and famous generals has 
not carried the day through either his 
prudence or personal bravery ?” 
From a brief account of the Chi- 
nese almanac my readers will get a 
glimpse of some of the difficulties 
that the Catholic missionary to China 
has to overcome and root out. It 
will also show in a feeble way that 
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SOME OF THE MILITARY AT LUNGTAN. THEY ARE ALL LOYAL 
FRIENDS OF THE MISSIONARY 


it is not the easiest thing to give up 
all these century-old practices of an- 
cestors and become a Christian. In 
conclusion, let me beg the prayers of 
my good friends in the States for 
myself and my. Christians and for the 
conversion of those who are still 
held in the multiple chains of Chinese 
superstition. 


Pushth 


By Cyprian Frank, C.P. 


ET me introduce the former 

idol carver, Sen Yu-Lin, 

who now bears the Christian 

name of Joseph. Joseph’s 
father, too, carved idols, and it is 
from the father that the son learned 
his trade. Joe smiles big and loud 
now when pointing out in the various 
temples the huge, fierce-looking idols 
which he and his father during many 
years chiseled out of wood. It was 
a lucrative trade, this making ef gods, 
and the rice fields which belong to the 
Sen family can attest it. 

Less than ten years ago Sen Yu- 
Lin met the Protestant missionary of 
his home town, Celestial Brook, in 
Hunan. He was employed in the 
workshop of the mission compound 
where he acted as instructor to the 
orphans, teaching them how to handle 
hammer, chisel and saw. It was there 
that he heard for the first time about 


the Savior of the world. Sen did 
some thinking and kept his eyes wide 
open. He heard the Bible read and 
talked about. It all sounded very 
convincing, as much of it as Sen 
understood. He then gave up the 
thought of ever again carving idols. 
At the same time he made the resolu- 
tion to avoid whatever was evil, and 
yet he could not be convinced of any 
necessity to become a Bible Christian. 

As time went on and Sen Yu-Lin 
could find no definite solution from 
Bible discussions of life’s deep prob- 
lem he became more and more be- 
wildered. He gave up his job and 
took up the position of master 
carpenter of the town. There was 
less money in mere carpentry than 
in the carving of idols, but Sen stuck 
to his resolution. Not even to please 
his aged father and mother could he 
bring himself to ever again bow be- 
fore the household gods because in 
his heart he knew well that these 
idols were without life and utterly 
helpless. 

About four years ago the Catholic 
priest of Celestial Brook looked about 
and noted that his church and school 
as well as the house in which he lived 
were all in need of sundry repairs 
and also that a little additional furni- 
ture would not be out of place. He 
sent for a good carpenter, and in 
comes a young man of about twenty- 
eight, to whom the missioner’s “boy” 
referred as Sen Yu-Lin, the head 


carpenter of the town. Sen proved 
to be a fast worker and did his work 
extremely well. He became aware 
of the fact that here was another re- 
ligion from some foreign country— 
all very strange. 

The Christians came daily to Mass 
and prayers. Catechism instructions 
were given in the classroom and no 
talking was permitted in the church. 
Sen saw, also, that the foreigner had 
no wife and the Christians no dis- 
turbing Bible discussions. Every- 
body seemed to feel sure of the Faith, 
they had embraced. 'The priest did 
read the Bible, but not all the Chris- 
tians—their secular education simply 
had not been sufficient nor would 
their finances have permitted them to 
buy so expensive a book. But they 
knew their “doctrine” well, for their 
catechism and their Sunday books 
gave it all, and the priest and the 
catechist were forever explaining. 

Chinese Christians get a_ great 
“kick” out of talking “doctrine,” as 


GENERAL HSIANG—ADMIRER AND 
BENEFACTOR OF THE CHURCH 
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SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH ARRIVING IN SHENCHOW 


they call it. Sen had his ears open 
and missed very little of what was 
said. If his eyes perceived a dis- 
crepancy between the doctrine and 
the actions of a Christian he would 
ask for an explanation. The weak- 
ness of human nature was then ex- 
plained to him, and also the means of 
overcoming that weakness, such as 
sorrow for sin, purpose of amend- 
ment and the sacrament of penance. 

Baptism certainly came in for an 
explanation, for one day Sen comes 
in all excited to the missioner with 
the demand, “Tell me if baptism is 
absolutely necessary for salvation—I 
want to know.” When the priest had 
answered the question Sen had also 
his mind made up to be baptized at 
the earliest possible moment. He 
borrowed a book from the Christians 
and studied it during every spare mo- 
ment at his disposal, until a few days 
afterwards he came around to the 
priest asking for permission to stop 
work, saying that he would supply 
other workers. When he insisted that 
he had important work to do at home 
the priest reluctantly consented. As 
the days went by, however, the head 
carpenter showed up regularly early 
each day, being present also at Mass 
and prayers—a thing which he had 
not done before. It all seemed very 
strange to the priest. He enquired 
for an explanation. Well. it was all 
so very simple — Sen Yu-Lin quit 
work so that he might devote all his 
time to the study of doctrine. The 
priest quickly told Sen to get back to 
his job, and he did. He worked all 
day but stayed up till midnight 
studying his doctrine. 





All this fervor in a catechumen 
seemed extraordinary to most of the 
Christians, especially because Sen 
Yu-Lin was eating his own rice at 
home and not living on the mission 
as most of them had done during 
many months of their catechumenate. 
Some had entered the Church from 
material motives, to get as much out 
of it as possible, but they had since 
changed their minds (and hearts) 
seeking also the spiritual good. Yet 
they could not comprehend this new 
Christian’s fervent spiritual outlook 
and his steadfast perseverance. They 
one and all admired him and referred 
to him as the “Catechumen who has 
the Faith.” 

And now let us come to the com- 
munist uprising of the spring of 
1927. The situation looked bad. The 


Christians of Celestial Brook tried 
hard to remain faithful, but their 
spirit weakened from day to day 
until the missioner almost lost hope 
in them. But in that little congrega- 
tion there was one man amongst a 
handful who had the courage to stand 
firm—he did not falter even momen- 
tarily. His strength was born of 
humility and the grace of God. It 
was the catechumen, Sen Yu-Lin. 
Not for all the world would he sign 
his name as the leader of the Com- 
munist Carpenters’ Union. Not for 
anything would he march in their 
parades. He would not even think of 
calling out their slogans. He was 
manhandled. Stones were bounced 
off his head. With blood running 
from a bruised eye, he came flying 
into the priest’s office begging that 
baptism be no longer delayed as he 
had no hopes of escaping alive from 
all the chaos all about. The missioner 
made a few necessary explanations 
and promised that on the following 
Sunday he should be baptized. 

Sen came faithfully to Mass and 
prayers though he saw very few 
others there. Whilst walking the 
streets he was cursed by the rabble 
and in his home cursed again by his 
aged idol-worshipping parents. Sun- 
day came and Sen Yu-Lin took the 
name of Joseph, the Carpenter. 

The story is not finished, for 
Joseph Sen is a really humble Chris- 
tian which makes him as fervent to- 
day in time of peace as he was 
courageous in the time of persecu- 
tion. As for carving—well, at pres- 
ent he is carving three beautiful 
altars for the little church of Celestial 
Brook. 








TEN MORE REASONS TO BE HOPEFUL OF CHINA’S CONVERSION. THESE LADS ARE 
SEMINARIANS IN THE PASSIONIST SEMINARY IN SHENCHOW, HUNAN, CHINA 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Gemma’s League 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 


HE Opsject: To bring the grace 

© of God to the souls of others 

and to merit blessings for our- 
selves. 


Tue MetHop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom in 
China. 


MemMbersuiP: Many charitably dis- 
posed persons interested in the sal- 
vation of the souls of others. 


Os.iGaTION : No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return 
monthly leaflet. 


THE Rewarps: God’s blessings on 
ourselves and others. The reward 
of an Apostle who performs the 
spiritual works of mercy. 


THE Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. 
Her saintly life was characterized 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF MARCH 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


by a singular devotion to Christ’s 
Passion. She had a burning zeal 
for the salvation of all for whom 
Christ suffered and died. Her 
cause has been introduced and we 
hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for 
leaflets and all correspondence con- 
cerning the League, should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Director, The 
Gemma League, care of THE Sicn, 
Union City, N. J. 











DALIA AND MARY, WHO MADE THEIR 
FIRST COMMUNION IN WUKI MISSION, 
SEEM PARTICULARLY HAPPY 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Ec. 7, 39.) 





— remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


SISTER MARY MARTIN 

SISTER DELPHINE 

SISTER M. ROBERT GAR- 
LAND, O.P. 

SISTER ANTIONETTE 

MARY DONOHUE 

MARIA MILES 


E. BERTRAND 
MARGARET DUGAN 
MARGARET CARR 
ELIZABETH J. SHERIN 
KERNAN 


GEORGE A. DROUIN 
ELLEN J. DOUGLAS 
PATRICK SCANLON 
CATHERINE McDER- 


HOAR 
MARGARET PRIDHAM 
MARGARET J. MARRS 
THOMAS WALSH 
PETER MANNING 
THOMAS F. CAREY 
JULIA OMEL 


EMERSON DUNHAM 
THOMAS LAVELLE 
JOHN L. MADDEN 
DENIS F. McCARTHY 
JOSEPHINE BEARNS 
JAMES REILLY 

LYONS 
MRS” J. B. PALMER 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON 

BURLO 

HELEN BURT OCK CRAIGE 
MARY A. WARNER 
FRANK OCHSENREITER 
PATRICK CURRAN 
JOSEPH H. HOFFMAN 
J. CC, HARRIS 
NICOLAS ROT 
MARY ESTHER. LEONARD 


MRS. O’CONNOR 
WALBURGA PATTERMAN 
ANDREW DORR 

MRS. A. N. DORR 
BRIDGET RICHARDSON 
CORNEL i. cree 
ANNE MEY 

ROSALIE RETZ 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 
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Do you thank God for what you have? 
Are you wasting food while others starve? 
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Morris in the Jersey Observer 


Many in our Missions need your help. 
Send donations at once to The Sign. 
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A& Painless Giving A 


CHOP ODOM DO 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 
do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION City, N. J. 


—O-0o-—— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


—o-o— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 




















UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
QO Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection of the 
Largest Laundry in America. He was astonished 
to find cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he 
has found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and 
satisfied with their jobs, their pay and their employers. 
Patrons are always invited to visit this large plant and see 
for themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 
all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 














“Dho Will Die 
“Gonight? 


HOUSANDS! Who they 
shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among 


them. From my heart 
I pray God that when the sum- 
mons comes, no matter when or 
where, I may be ready to give 
an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my 
affairs. The things that concern 
my soul are of chief importance 
and must come first. I have to- 
day in which to get ready. To- 
night may be too late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs | 
must look after my worldly 
affairs. Have I made my will? 
What do I wish to become of my 
property? Even though I have 
very little to leave, I should give 
some of it to God’s service. 


Legal Form for Drawing 
up Your Will 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, a Society ex- 
isting under the laws of the State 
of NEW JERSEY, the sum of 


) for the purpose of 
the Society, as specified in the Act 
of Incorporation. And I hereby 
direct my executor to pay said 
sum to the Treasurer of PAS- 
SIONIST MISSIONS, IN- 
CORPORATED, taking his re- 
ceipt therefor within 
months after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have 





Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $3.65 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
4 a $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. 


By Pere Louis 
Perroy. 


$1.85 


A book on the Sacred Passion that 
will make an excellent gift for priest, 
nun or lay person. 


The Jesuits. 
—* f 


By Thomas J. Campbell, 

$2.65 

A history of the Society of Jesus from 
its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul-of the Cross. By Father 
Piva; CP. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father 
Camillus, C.P. $1.60 


A popular life of the young Passion- 
ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 
and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 


This great story of the time of Charles 
II is away beyond the average histori- 
cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 


Should be in the library of every home 
where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 


Catholics should eagerly welcome this 
book that so vigorously explains and 
defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 
tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


| pp in view our set- purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersry 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 


The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 


3y Rev. George 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


Towers, 


The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church. 

Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
3y G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Warc 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
By John A. Ryan. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve 
well known and widely read. 
Catholic woman wrote 
Clarke’s skill, the novels 
ably be best sellers. 


to be 
If a non- 
with Miss 
would prob- 


A Case of Conscience. 
Castle of San Salvo. 
The Potter’s House. 
The Deep Heart. 
Whose Name is Legion. 
Fine Clay. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter. 
Children of Eve. 
Prisoner’s Years. 

The Rest House. 

Only Anne. 

The Secret Citadel. 
Average Cabins. 
Tressider’s Sister. 
Ursula Finch. 

Eunice. 

Light on the Lagoon. 
By the Blue River. 
The Elstones. 

Selma. 

It Happened in Rome. 
Villa by the Sea. 
Children of the Shadow. 
Anna Nugent. 

Viola Hudson. 

Carina. 


$2.60 
$2.10 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
$2.10 
The Loyalist. By F. Barrett. 

$2.15 


story of the 


James 


A true and realistic 
American Revolution. 


Christian Apolegetics. A Defense of the 

Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
F. Barrett. $2.15 
The unrest of the modern woman and 

the evils of divorce are the theme of this 

clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a _ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to modern times. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


. -» . One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


LCC 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 
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Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


ao. MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 





F Be ss AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your : 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passtonist Chinese Mission , a —_ , 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- ' 
ment in this Soctety? 


Care of THE SIGN 





New Jersey 
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